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Chicago's Marshall Fields is this 
year celebrating its one hundredth an- 
niversary. From far and near came 
many illustrious people, former em- 
ployees, who have made good in the 


Field's manner. 
One was Dorothy Lamour, who ran 


Societys Board Met in Lansing 


The board of directors of the Mich- 
igan Society of Architects met at the 
City Club in Lansing on the afternoon 
and evening of January 17. 

This was the first meeting of the new 
board, which took office in December. 

On the agenda was the appointment 
of committees to serve during 1952, 
and the furtherance of the house com- 
petition sponsored by the Society on be- 
half of Howard T. Keating, of Birm- 
ingham, Mich. in which prizes of $1400 
are offered. 

Competition Chairman, Ralph W. 
Hammett, announced that 51 Michigan 
architects had signified their intention 
of entering the competition. He also an- 
nounced that the jury will be com- 
posed of Messrs. Clair W. Ditchy, John 
N. Richards, Alden B. Dow, Jean Heb- 
rard and Thomas H. Creighton. They 
are to meet and judge the designs on 
February 23, 1952. 

Designs will be exhibited at the So- 
ciety’s convention at Hotel Statler in 
Detroit March 5-8, 1952, and prizes will 
be awarded at the Banquet concluding 
the convention. 

Also on the agenda was the disposi- 
tion of $5000 in funds made available 
for an architectural scholarship by C. 
Allen Harlan, of Harlan Electric Com- 
pany, of Detroit, to be expended in 
1952. 

Harlan, a leader in the building in- 
dustry in Detroit, who operates nation- 
ally, is desirous of providing for the 
continuing education of worthy archi- 
tectural students who might not other- 
wise be able to complete their educa- 
tion. Details of the scholarship fund is 
left entirely to the Michigan Society of 
Architects. 

The Society Board has authorized its 
Committee on Education and Research 
to work out the details of the award. 


New officers of The Monthly Bulletin, 


an elevator and who, in fact, says she 
is ready to go back in a pinch. 


According to Saturday Review of 
Literature: “I learned а lot about pinch- 
ing while running that elevator. Field's 
is famous as a family store — but a lot 
of the men who rode my car had for- 
gotten to bring their families with 
them." 

The Bulletin can't claim quite as 
many years, but we are getting there. 
Some day we shall call back our alumni 
and see what happens. 


Inc., are James A. Spence, President; 
Adrian N. Langius, Vice-President, and 
Carl J. Rudine, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Ralph W. Knuth and Sol King were 
named as an auditing committee to re- 
view the annual report of the Treasur- 
er, John O. Blair. 

Reports were heard from the Soci- 
ety's two special representatives, and 
the Board approved the final draft of 
the proposed amendments to the Reg- 
istration Act. 

The nxet meeting of the Board will 
be at the Detroit Athletic Club on Wed- 
nesday, February 13. 


Ralph W. Hammett, professional ad- 
visor for the Howard T. Keating House 
Competition, sponsored by the Michi- 
gan Society of Architects, announces 
that 51 architects have signified their 
intentions of entering designs. 

Those registered to date are: 

H. J. Abrams, Mrs. Dora Adams, R. 
J. Aitken & E. Kainlauri, H. E. Bankes, 
P. B. Brown, D. S. Budzynski, J. C. 
Burns, J. W. Conn, J. F. Dworski, H. H. 
Ehlert, Frantz & Spence & Peter 
Frantz, F. W. Fuger, F. E. Griffin, C. D. 
Hannan, H. J. Harman, E. N. Hewitt, 
J. B. Hughes, I. C. Ironside, M. Jack- 
son, H. Johe, A. S. Kolm, R. H. Lee, 
D. D. Loree, O'Dell, Hewlett & Lucken- 
bach with Kiyoshi Mano and Stephen 
Page, E. J. Manson, C. B. Marr, D. D. 
Lorenz with D. D. Martin, L. J. Maytch, 
C. B. MeGrew, S. A. Nurmi, C. V. Op- 
dyke, Anna Peters, G. L. Peterson, K. 
R. Plank with W. H. Kane, E. E. Prim- 
eau, R. L. Pullen, R. J. Radford, W. R. 
Ralston, J. L. Rush, J. F. Smith, G. A. 
Sheill with H. Binder, V. H. Sidnam, 
L. Snyder, W. A. Stone, M. Sumner, 
H. Taylor, C. M. Valentine, H. W. Van 
Dongen, N. E. Warren, M. E. Wright. 


LEO M. BAUER, president of the 
Michigan Society of Architects, an- 
nounces the appointment of Society 
Board committees to serve during 1952, 
as follows, first-named being chairman. 
man: 

Executive committee: Bauer, James 
A. Spence, Charles B. McGrew, Ralph 
W. Hammett. 

Administrative: Spence, Louis C. 
Kingscott, Ralph W. Knuth, Carl J. 
Rudine, Sol King. 

Education and Research: 
John O. Blair, King, Rudine. 

Publie and Professional Relations: 
MeGrew, Adrian N. Langius, Peter 
Vander Laan, Linn C. Smith. 

Legislation: McGrew, Smith, Roger 
Allen, Langius, Kenneth C. Black, 
Spence, Donald A. Kimball. 

Finance: King, Talmage C. Hughes, 
Vander Laan, Knuth. 

Publicity: Hughes, Blair, Langius. 

Thirty-eighth Convention: Smith. 

Midsummer Conference: Knuth, 
Kingscott, Spence. 

APELSCOR: McGrew, Smith; alter- 
nates, Carl B. Marr, Blair. 


Hammett, 
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Victor Gruen Speaks to Detroit Chapter 


Detroit Chapter, The American Institute of Architects heard Victor D. 
Gruen, A.LA. speak on.the subject of “Shopping Centers” at its monthly 
meeting in the Rackham Building on the evening of January 16. The meet- 
ing was preceded by a dinner at which 100 members and guests were pres- 
ent, which was preceded by a meeting of the Chapter Executive Committee. 


While much went on at the Board 
meeting, some of which is reported 
elsewhere in this issue, President Saar- 
inen, presiding, in deference to the 
speaker and the lecture ahead, did not 
introduce business matters. Instead he 
called upon Leo M. Bauer, President 
of the Michigan Society of Architects, 
who had some important messages for 
members. He reviewed the progress 
made to date in the Society's legislative 
matters, indicating that a great deal 
of good work has been done and is be- 
ing done on behalf of Michigan archi- 
tects. He urged members to enter the 
Howard T. Keating House Competition, 
being sponsored by the Society, and 
emphasized that students and drafts- 
men could enter, provided they obtain- 
ed a registered architect as sponsor. 
Proper procedure, he said is to title the 
entry "John Doe, Architect, Richard 
Roe, collaborator." 

Mr. Bauer also urged attendance at 
the Society's 38th annual convention 
to be held at Hotel Statler in Detroit, 
March 5-8, 1952, at which the competi- 
tion designs will be displayed and 
awards made at the annual banquet. 

In the auditorium, where many were 
standing in the aisles, President Saar- 
inen explained that our guest of honor 
and speaker had his main office in Los 
Angeles, with branches in San Fran- 
cisco and Detroit, and that he lives in 
New York. Eero was not quite sure how 
one could do that, nor was at all sure 
about the new suit Mr. Gruen was 
wearing, bought from his client, The 
J. L. Hudson Company. 

About the suit, Victor said he had 
been assured that it was a perfectly 
good one, which he could not wear out. 
After coming in out of a rainstorm, he 
believed that the salesman was telling 
the truth. Architects must be gaining 
headway when one can get away with 
insulting his clients in such a manner. 

Any way, why not let Victor Gruen 
tell you all about it first-hand, in the 
manuscript of his address published in 
this issue. 


SMITH, HINCHMAN & GRYLLS, 
INC, ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
have reported to Adrian N. Langius, 
Head of the State's Building Division 
of the State Administrative Depart- 
ment, that the 70-year-old Capitol dome 
at Lansing is in good condition and com- 
pletely safe. 

Says a UP despatch, “for years now, 
political writers and politicians have 
had the State Capitol dome rocked, 
blasted, tilted, swayed, removed, stol- 
en, or de-lidded . . . but these meta- 
phorical assaults have left the dome as 
solid as ever." 


FEBRUARY MEETING 


CATHERINE BAUER, eminent 
housing and planning authority, of 
Berkeley, Calif., will be the speaker at 
the meeting of Detroit Chapter of The 
American Institute of Architects, in 
Detroit’s Rackham Memorial Building, 
February 21 at 8:00 p.m., it is announc- 
ed by Eero Saarinen, of Bloomfield 
Hills, Chapter president. 

Miss Bauer, who in private life is 
the wife of William W. Wurster, dis- 
tinguished architect and teacher, now 
dean of architecture at the University 
of California, will speak on “The Ar- 
chitect in the Field of Housing,” a sub- 
ject on which she ° 
is highly qualified 
through her service to 
the United States Gov- 
ernment as consultant 
during war and peace. 

A native of New 
Jersey, Miss Bauer, 
graduated from Vas- 
sar College in 1926, 
then studied architec- 
ture at Cornell Uni- 
versity. She did ex- 
tensive travel and re- 
search in Europe from 
1926 to 1936, when she ! 3 
received the Guggen- MAbs: Pers 
heim Fellowship. Her academic exper- 
ience has included lecturing at several 
leading Universities of both the East 
and the West. Currently, she is a lec- 
turer at the University of California, 
Department of City and Regional Plan- 
ning. 

Miss Bauer participated in the prep- 
aration and passage of the General 
Housing Act of 1949, also the wartime 
housing legislation and Housing Act 
of 1937. She is vice-president of the 
National Housing Conference, апа 
Council Member of International Fed- 
eration for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning. At present she is a member of 
the Slum Clearance Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Housing and Home Financ- 
ing Agency, and the Housing Advisory 
Committee of the U. S. Census Bureau. 
She is author of “Modern Housing” pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin in 1934, 
and numerous pamphlets, articles and 
research documents since that time. 

The lecture will be free and open to 
the public. 


€. W. GUDNAU & ASSOCIATES, 
7529 St. Aubin Avenue, in Detroit, an- 
nounce the association of Don J. Kolf, 
as representative to serve architects 
and engineers. Ed DeYoung is also one 
of the associates, in the firm represent- 
ing plumbing and brass goods manu- 
facturers. 


EERO SAARINEN, president of the 
Detroit Chapter of The American In- 
stitute of Architects, announces Chapter 
board approval of Institute membership 
of Frederick Gordon Stickel of 377 Mc- 
Kinley Road, Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Mich. 

Stickel, a native Detroiter graduated 
in architecture from the University of 
Illinois, then traveled and studied in 
England, Scotland and Mexico. From 
1940 to 1949 he was with the Detroit 
office of Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, 
Ine, Architects and Engineers, except 
for a period of active duty with United 
States Air Force during World War II. 

At present Stickel is with the office 
of Victor Gruen and Associates, Archi- 
tects and Engineers, in their Detroit 
office, engaged on the planning and 
design of regional shopping centers. 

Saarinen also announced the election 
to associateship of Edward Charles 
Bassett, James V. Dirkes and Karl O. 
Van Leuven, Jr. 

Bassett is with the Saarinen office, 
Dirkes is employed by Fisher Body Di- 
vision of General Motors Corp. апа 
Van Leuven by Victor Gruen. 


AMEDEO LEONE, vice-president of 
the Detroit Chapter, The American In- 
stitute of Architects, announces that 
the Chapter board has approved appli- 
cations for associate membership of the 
following: 

George J. Bassett, Donald M. Grant, 
Frank Lee Greer, Arthur Lee Lindauer, 
Jack K. Monteith and Manning A. 
Seder. 

Seder is employed in the office of 
Smith, Hinchman and Grylls, Іпс., Ar- 
chiteets and Engineers, the others are 
with Giffels & Vallet, Inc., L. Rossetti, 
Associated Engineers and Architects. 

Bassett was educated at Port Huron 
high school and Beaux Arts Institute 
of Design. After employment in the 
office of Walter H. Wyeth in Port Hur- 
on, he came to Detroit and became en- 
gaged as draftsman and designer. 

Grant, a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, College of Architecture 
and Design, in 1951, had also studied 
at Michigan State College and Ohio 
State University before entering the 
offices of Detroit architects. 

Greer received his architectural ed- 

ucation at the University of Wisconsin, 
was an industrial designer in Detroit 
and an instructor at Cranbrook Acad- 
emy of Art. 
Lindauer studied at Western Michigan 
College, graduated from the University 
of Michigan and worked for Douglas 
D. Loree, Ann Arbor architect. 

Monteith, a native Detroiter, attend- 
ed Wayne University and the University 
of Michigan, where he graduated in 
1950. He has worked for the G. & V. 
firm since 1949. 


Seder attended Cass Technical High 
School, graduated from the University 
of Detroit, had been engaged by the 
City of Detroit, the Michigan State 
Highway Dept., and F.H.A. in Detroit. 
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TITLE INSURANCE on 
both Owner's and 
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ABSTRACTS prepared 


EZ. E 
Wl PRODUCTS 


Macomb Counties. 
Everything for Forced Hot Water Heating 


You benefit in two ways when you concentrate 


TAX reports prepared 
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to real property located 

INSURANCE COMPANY in metropolitan Detroit. 
IN MICHIGAN 


ESCROW Agent in all 
| matters involving real 


THE OLDEST TITLE 


your purchases on Bell & Gossett Hydro-Flo Pro- 
ducts. First, by a line of products recognized for their 
superiority of design and workmanship. Second, by 
utilizing a single source of supply which eliminates 
time-wasting shopping and gives you a completely 
integrated installation 

guarantee. 


estate transactions. 
ABSTRACT AND TITLE 
with one manufacturer's GUARANTY COMPANY 
Distributed by 735 GRISWOLD + OPPOSITE CITY HALL » WO 3-5810 
R. L. DEPPMANN COMPANY 
1120 W. BALTIMORE AVE. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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GENERAL BUILDERS 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


For 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
KITCHEN AND PRIVATE DINING ROOM 
ENGINEERING LABORATORY ANNEX 

DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


1017 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN WOODWARD 2-8604 
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FROM RUSCO PRIME WINDOWS 


To the many architects who specified RUSCO 
prime windows in the more than 30,000 window 


installations in 1951 — a sincere "Thank You." 


We wiil be looking forward to serving you in 1952 
with the same friendly assistance. Write or call 


for our new 1952 Catalog. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE F.C. RUSSELL CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


For additional information, or 


estimate without obligation, call 


APPLIANCE WHOLESALERS, INC. 


1749 W. LAFAYETTE WO. 5-2222 


RUSCO is THE ANSWER TO ALL 
YOUR WINDOW PROBLEMS! 


Factory-painted, completely assembled — 
ready to instali. 

Comes complete with metal or wood casing 
(surround) 

Double glass, screen and weatherstripping in 
one unit (storm sash optional) 

A quality product NOW competitive with low- 
est priced units. 
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WESTERN MICHIGAN CHAPTER, АЛ. MEETS. IV Gh 


Members of the Western Michigan 
Chapter of the ALA. held their monthly 
meeting on January 28 in the Kent 
State Room of the Hotel Pantlind in 
Grand Rapids. The dinner meeting was 
co-sponsored by six Michigan firms and 
was arranged by Lloyd C. Pender of 
Michigan Certified Concrete Products 
in cooperation with James Haveman 
and Charles O'Bryon from the chapter. 

The sponsors presented a display and 
model center on Soffit Blocks and the 
Acrow adjustable steel shoring method. 
After dinner Walter Wolf of the Besser 
Mfg. Corp. gave a talk on the use of 
Soffit Block for floors and roofs and 
H. H. Nicholson’ presented a 15 minute 
film on the same subject. This was fol- 
lowed by a question-and-answer period. 

The dinner meeting was jointly spon- 
sored by the following firms: Michigan 
Certified Concrete Products, Inc., Grand 
Rapids; Besser Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Alpena; Kalamazoo Pipe Co., 
Portage; Certified Concrete, Inc., Mus- 
kegon Heights; Standard Block & Sup- 
ply Co., Lansing; and the Western Con- 
crete Products Co., Cadillac. 

A short business meeting closed the 
program and Elmer J. Manson, chap- 
ter president, appointed delegates for 
the Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention 
of the Michigan Society of Architects 
which is to be held in Detroit on March 
5-8, 1952. 

The Attendance Committee consists 
of: Edward R. Duffield, Ian C. Ironside, 
Arthur M. Hooker, and Frederick G. 
Cornwell. The delegates are: Van Don- 
gen, Kann, Flanagan, Steketee, Sprau, 
Ackley, Opdyke, and Field. Mr. Man- 
son also appointed alternates and they 
are: Burgess, Duffield, Daniels, Os- 
borne, Sampson, Wagner, and Nuech- 
terlein. 

Manson also announced the commit- 
tee appointments for 1952: 

EDUCATION AND REGISTRATION 
—Harry L. Mead, Chairman; and Carl 
Kressbach, Alternate. 

MEMBERSHIP—James K. Haveman, 
Chairman. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS—Charles V. 
Opdyke, Chairman for the second year 
in succession. Opdyke has lined up ma- 
terial for newspaper publication as a 
weekly building news feature. Items 
for the press should be of a nature 
which will appeal to the general pub- 
lie. Technical articles will also be wel- 
come for publication in trade journals 
and architectural magazines. Submit 
material to Charles V. Opdyke, 1616 N. 
Genesee Dr., Lansing 6, Michigan. 

HONOR AWARDS—Alfred K. Bul- 
thuis, Chairman for the second year; 
M. Brice McMillen and Wesley Webb 
who have also served two years. 

AIA-AGC JOINT COMMITTEE — 
Benjamin W. Hertel, Chairman. Also on 
this committee are Clark E. Harris and 
Robert W. Babcock. The AIA-AGC joint 
committee is in the process of prepar- 
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ing a specification outline guide which 
will be in accord with local labor prac- 
tices. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTION — Adrian 
N. Langius, Chairman; and Roger Allen. 

ADVISOR TO GRAND RAPIDS 
PLANNING COMMISSION — Charles 
O'Bryon. 

PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTURE — 
Christiaan Steketee, Chairman, with 
William N. Setterberg and Florence 
Dyer as Vice Chairmen. Also on this 
committee are Phillip Haughey and 
Randall Wagner. Steerberg is in charge 
of enforcement of the Registration Act 
and Miss Dyer is in charge of tabulat- 
ing the building cost data sheets. 


19§2—Honor Awards 


PURPOSE: The Western Michigan 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects has desired for some time 
to give public recognition to excellence 
in architectural achievement. 

The Awards Committee is now ac- 
cepting entries for the Best Building 
of 1947-1951. Any building constructed 
and completed during these years is 
eligible, IF: 

(1) It is located in the Chapter 
area or, 

(2) The Architect is a Chapter 
member. 

WHEN: It is expected that a display 
of the entries and a presentation of the 
awards will be a feature of the April 
meeting in Lansing. The distinguished 
Jury (to be announced) will be present 
at that dinner after judging the exhib- 
its. The award buildings will then be 
forwarded to the National AIA Compe- 
tition to be held in New York in June. 

This year it is expected that selected 
work of the exhibit will be published 
in the Monthly Bulletin of the Michi- 
gan Society of Architects for May. 

WHICH: The entries will probably be 
judged comparatively in the following 
general groups: 

(1) RESIDENTIAL: a. Single dwell- 
ings, b. Apartments, etc. 

(2) COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL: 
a. Stores, b. Factories, c. Offices, d. Res- 
taurants, e. Hotels, f. Etc., i.e. and build- 
ing for a profit enterprise. 

(3) INSTITUTIONAL: a. Schools, b. 
Churches, c. Hospitals, d. Recreational 
& Community Buildings, e. Etc., i.e. any 
building for a non-profit enterprise. 

ANY building regardless of size will 
be accepted. Remodelings and additions 
to existing buildings will also be ac- 
cepted. There will be recognition in 
various groups and sub-groups and one 
Grand Honor Award. 

WHAT: Plans and two (2) exterior 
photographs of the building are the 
minimum requirements. Additional 
photographs of details or interiors, per- 
spective sketches, or elevations are op- 
tional. 


ШЕШІ 


HOW: АП entries should be submitted 
on illustration board size 30 x 40 (con- 
forms to National AIA requirements). 
Though it is one of the National Compe- 
tition requirements, for our exhibit, 
plans need NOT be drawn directly on 
the board but may be mounted on the 
board (of course blue prints or others 
may be used for this). Use your imagin- 
ation! 

The Architect’s name should appear 
on the back of the exhibit and not on 
the face, though, naturally, the author- 
ship of some of the buildings may be 
known to the Jury. 

NUMBER: The more the better. There 
is no limit for entries by one firm or 
individual, and if more than one sheet 
is needed for a single building by all 
means use two or more; Supplementary 
plans and additional mounted photo- 
graphs are also acceptable. 

CLOSING DATE: March 15th is the 
deadline for mailing entries to: Room 
115-A-Old Y.M.C.A. Building, Lansing, 
Michigan as the Committee will have 
to acquire space and hang the display. 
Personal delivery of entries may be 
made until noon March 17, 1952, at the 
address above, to 511 Monroe St., Kala- 
mazoo, or 158 Bostwick N.E. Grand 
Rapids. 

The exhibits wil be handled care- 
fully and those that cannot be picked 
up by the owners will be returned post 
paid by the Chapter. However, the com- 
mittee reserves the right to retain some 
of the exhibits for display, etc. 

The Award Committee: 

Alfred K. Bulthuis, Chairman, 

Kalamazoo 
Brice McMillen, Grand Rapids 
Wesley Webb, Lansing. 


SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS FOR 
WESTERN MICHIGAN CHAPTER 


1952-53 


FEBRUARY 25—GRAND RAPIDS 
Chairman, C. CROWE 

FEBRUARY 25—KALAMAZOO 
Chairman, R. STAPERT 

FEBRUARY 25—LANSING 
Chairman, C. ACKLEY 

MARCH 24—LANSING 
Chairman, C. Rosa 

APRIL 28—GRAND RAPIDS 
Chairman, W. DANIELS 

MAY 26—BATTLE CREEK 
Chairman, P. Haughey 

JUNE 23—TENTATIVE 

JULY 31—MIDSUMMER 
CONFERENCE 

SEPTEMBER 22—LANSING 
Chairman, E. BLANK 

OCTOBER 27—KALAMAZOO 
Chairman, A. BULTHUIS 

NOVEMBER 24—GRAND RAPIDS 
Chairman, C. NORTON 

DECEMBER 15—LANSING 

JANUARY 27—KALAMAZOO 
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MICHIGAN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


MSA 38th CONVENTION, MARCH 5-8, 1952 


LINN C. SMITH, General Chairman 
of the Committee planning the Society’s 
Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention 
scheduled at Hotel Statler in Detroit, 
March 5-8, 1952, announces that his sub- 
committees are rapidly completing ar- 
rangements for the event, which bids 
fair to be the most important in the 
Society’s history. 


Suren Pilafian, Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, has engaged three 
speakers for the Thursday and Friday 
sessions. They are Eric Mendelsohn, 
eminent architect, of San Francisco, 
Calif.; Bernard Tomson, New York at- 
torney, who specializes in architectural 
and building law, and editor of the 
section in Progressive Architecture, 
“It’s the Law," and Dan Kiley, Land- 
scape Architect, of Franconia, N. H. 


Speaker at the Banquet will be Ed- 
ward McFaul, the biographical sketch 
of whom is given elsewhere in this is- 
sue. At the banquet awards will be 
made in the Howard T. Keating house 
competition, sponsored by the Society, 
and affording $1,400 in prizes made pos- 
sible by Mr. Keating. Drawings sub- 
mitted in the competition will be ex- 
hibited at the convention. 


Stweart Kissinger, Chairman of the 
building materials exhibits, states that 
this feature will be an important one, 
with new methods and materials that 
will interest the architects. 


A social evening will begin the Con- 
vention Wednesday, March 5, at which 
there will be refreshments and enter- 
tainment, compliments of the Society. 
The Society’s Board of Directors will 
meet at breakfast Thursday morning, 
and there will also be caucuses of dele- 
gates from the three chapters, who are 
to be represented by members and al- 
ternates. 

Ladies will receive special attention, 
through the chairman of the ladies com- 
mittee, Mrs. Clair W. Ditchy. 


STEWART S. KISSINGER, A.LA., 
vice-president of Eberle M. Smith As- 
sociates, Inc., Architects, of Detroit, has 
been appointed a member of the Dear- 
born City Plan Commission, by Mayor 

Gm. Orville L. Hubbard. 

Kissinger, president 
of the University of 
Michigan Club in 
Dearborn, was: one of 
the Architects Civic 
Design Group who 
studied city planning 
under Eliel Saarinen. 

The Commission is 
working with the Ford 
Motor Co. and with 
the Citizens’ Advisory 
Group on plans to de- 
velop Ford's 4,500 ac- 
res of vacant land in 
the suburb. Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill are architects for the project. 


KISSINGER 


ALLEN HARLAN AWARD 


Aiming to stimulate national interest 
in the great forward steps of industrial 


architecture, the Michigan Society of ' 


Architects announced the establishment 
of the $5,000 C. Allen Harlan Scholar- 
ship. 

Leo M. Bauer, president, said the 
fund, given by C. Allen Harlan, presi- 
dent of Harlan Electric Co., would be 
paid in monthly installments to a young 
architect or student of architecture 
chosen by a jury of five outstanding 
men to study industrial developments 
in and around Detroit. 

"The young man chosen must be 
willing to devote full time to a research 
project in this field for 10 months," 
Bauer said. “At the end of this research 
he will be expected to submit in dupli- 
cate a written report illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. 

"He will choose his own type of re- 
search, and may be an architect, draft- 
man or student of architecture or archi- 
tectural engineering. He must not be 
over 35 years old. 

"He may work free-lance, seeking 
occasional advice from a mentor, or 
may attach himself for graduate study 
to a worthy institution such as Cran- 
brook Academy of Art or the Univers- 
ity of Michigan. 

"Our aim, however, is to promote 
men of ideas, serious students of con- 
temporary architecture, and not any 
particular institütion. 

“Тһе jury will include our chairman 
of education and researcH, Ralph W. 
Hammett, and one member each of the 
faculties of four Michigan institutions 
teaching architecture — the two afore- 
mentioned, University of Detroit and 
Lawrence Institute of Technology." 

Instructions for application in the 
scholarship competition may be ob- 
tained by writing to or visiting the of- 
fice of the Society, 120 Madison avenue, 
Detroit 26. 

Harlan presented his gift to the So- 
ciety Board at its recent meeting in 
Lansing, his fifth gift this year to aid 
deserving students. Others, in a similar 
amount, went to University of Detroit, 
Wayne University, University of Ten- 
nessee (where he went to school) and 
University of Michigan. 

"Detroit is the foremost industrial 
city in the United States," Harlan said, 
in making the gift. "It has the brains 
and the money and the spirit to not 
only maintain its position but to move 
forward to new heights. Young men 
coming uo will push to these heights if 
given the chance. 

"Detroit has been good to me, and 
here I have founded a successful bus- 
iness after learning the know-how 


needed for industrial success. І know 
Detroiters will be good to young men 
now coming up. 

“This scholarship is one of the things 
that I can do, in cooperation with your 
worthy Society, to help." 


DETROIT LETTER 


By Frank Stanton, А.І.А., now in Detroit, 
writing in the Washington State 
Chapter Bulletin 


This city's traffic fatalities are as 
numerous as the spots on the back of 
the leopard—one for every day in the 
year. Aroused by this merrie rate of 
slaughter, and in an effort to reach 
those who can't read the “walk” and 
"wait" signs, or just don't believe in 
them, Detroit has installed loud speak- 
ers at principal intersections, adding 
audio to visual warnings. “It is not 
safe to cross Woodward Avenue,” bel- 
lows Тһе Voice, indulging in a Clyde 
Grainger understatement, “You may 
now cross Larned. Keep within the 
white lines, on the RIGHT side." 

Do pedestrians observe these warn- 
ings? We are happy to report that they 
do not. Women, as'always, are espe- 
cially adamant in their refusal to be 
regimented. Attempting a crossing the 
other day, T-formation through right 
tackle, Woman Mountain Dean bore 
down upon us, brushing off all interfer- 
ence. We side stepped to the right, but 
it was no good. There was a terrific 
head-on collision. Her ample upholst- 


` ery, soft as goober feathers, was yet 


resilient, and threw us for a two-yard 
loss. A run around left end is safer; 
or even jay walking. 

Out strolling the other evening, re- 
laxing into meditation between cross- 
ings, we were accosted by a ragged 
individual, as undernourished as a res- 
idential architect and just as unstable. 
A panhandler, we thought. But no! 
"Say, buddy, I'm a poet. Write lots of 
potry. Trouble is, editors won't publish 
my potry. Willya listen to my potry? 
Tell me if it's good or if it's rotten. 
Willya please, please listen to my 
potry?" Here was a kindred soul. We, 
too, have had trouble with editors. We 
don't understand poetry, but we know 
something of poets and their desperate 
need for audience when the Great Hour 
of Creation is pasi and they are left 
weak and wilted. Steadying himself for 
the Great Effort, he raised his arm and 
proclaimed, dramatically: 

“Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream.... ” 

Though we praised it extravagantly, 
we still think it is a rotten poem. Can't 
blame the editors this time. 

Nilknarf (Franklin spelled backwards) 


Two outstanding murals in Detroit 
buildings will be included in the forth- 
coming Gold Medal Mural Painting 
Exhibition of The Architectural League 
of New York. 

Тһе murals, by Detroit artist, MARV- 
IN H. BEERBOHM, are in the office 
building of Harlan Electric Company 
at 901 W. Milwaukee Avenue and the 
Jewish War Veterans' building on Dav- 
idson Avenue near Petoskey Avenue, 
in Detroit, 

The Harlan building was designed by 
architect George J. Вегу, А.І.А., апа 
the Jewish War Veterans’ by the office 
of Albert Kahn Associated Architects 
and Engineers, Inc. 


GLASS BLOCK 
Installation 


on 


MAXINE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


ST. CLAIR SHORES, MICHIGAN 


ST. JOSEPH'S HOME FOR AGED 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
by 


WILLIAM BORTOLOTTI & SONS 


21070 COOLIDGE HIGHWAY 
DETROIT 35, MICHIGAN 


Jordan 4-5913 


2570 HART, DETROIT м 
УА 1-7200 


PLASTI- GLAZE 
TYPE ''C" GLAZING COMPOUND 
(Dark Grey or Aluminum Grey) 


See our 1951 Sweet's File Catalog 75 
Sg... “ONE WIPE" APPLICATION cuts glozing time. 
— Ready to use. No mixing or thinning required. 


SQ FIRM, ELASTIC BOND thot sets quickly but 
“SJ always stays semi-plastic to withstand vibration 
and maintain с constant seal. 


"ës, FOUR FACTORIES TO SERVE YOU . . . Detroit, 
Chicago, Jersey City, and New Orleans. 


PLASTIC 
PRODUCTS" À, 6451 GEORGIA AVE. 


DETROIT 11, MICH. 


COMPANY `` ts Б 


FRED А. ROHN 


WISHES TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


FRED A. ROHN, JR. 


IS NOW A PARTNER IN THE 


ROHN FIREPROOFING CO. 


ALSO 


We Are Opening New Office and Yard 


AT 


9400 CENTRAL AVENUE 
DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
TExas 4-2590 


GYPSUM ROOF DECK ON 
MAXINE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
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| МС e MIDDLEBELT 5513 


MICH. 


& PRE-CAST 


GYPSUM CONSTRUCTORS, 


5905 MIDDLEBELT ROAD GARDEN GITE, 


GYPSUM ROOF 


DECKS — POURED 


EA H RR —— DEPENDABLE — ERR SFB E 


Ee a SG 


MOYNAHAN BRONZE CO., Inc. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL CONTRACTORS 
Sales Office, 2833 Cadillac Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan Phone: WOodward 3-9421 Manufactuting—Flat Rock, Michigan 


CENTURY BRICK COMPANY 


FACE BRICK AND PC GLASS BLOCK 


FOR BEAUTY AND PERMANENCE 
14900 LINWOOD AVENUE DETROIT 21, MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 1-8200 


For successful heating... 


ALWAYS SPECIFY 


BRYANT HEATER DETROIT SALES BRANCH 
617 Central Detroit Warehouse - Phone, Woodward 3-0182 
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PRODUCERS' 1952 DISPLAY 


The Table-Top exhibits held by the 
Producers' at Hotel Fort Shelby in De- 
troit, January 15, were a huge success, 
and a lot of the credit goes to Walt 
Sandroke and his committee. 

Тһе architect jury of awards com- 
posed of Leo Bauer, Talmage Hughes, 
and James Morison reported as follows: 
First place, American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp.; second, to Celotex 
Corp. and third to Aluminum Co. of 
America. 

The exhibits ranged from just the 
plain and simple to sex appeal. The 
members of the Producers’ Council 
were out in full force to demonstrate 
their wares and some even brought 
their wives to add beauty to the occa- 
sion. 

One of the most eye-appealing dem- 
onstrations was American Structural 
Products display оп Insulux glass 
blocks. Armstrong Cork, presided over 
by Council president Bill Portland, had 
a fine display of floors, walls and ceil- 
ings. The Ceco Steel Products booth was 
unique and informative. Detroit Steel 
Products deserves credit for showing 
another good product—Weldex—as a 
background. A sliding plexiglass show- 
er eurtain and tub, but no blond, much 
to the disappointment of one architect, 
was included in the display of the Fiat 
Metal Mfg., with wood toilet and stalls. 
Another fine exhibit was put on by 
Hillyard Chemical Sales. “Johns-Man- 
vile has the floor," might be said of 
the J-M display. 

The new Michigan representative of 
Josam Mfg. Co. personable Elmo G. 
Liddle, made his bow at the show with 
a display on bent traps. As you will 
recall, our good friend Eddie Anderson 
had that account for nigh on to 17 
years and did a good job, too. 


MICHIGAN $ 


JCIETY OF 


ARCHITECTS 

Kentile had one of the most colorful 
exhibits and also a Pinup sheet. Libbey- 
Owens-Ford's interior glass door was 
ably demonstrated by Johnnie Owen. 
Bill Ogden was there, fondly showing 
the new Velwood, with trim to match, 
for Marsh Wall Products and to say, 
"You can't beat it!" 'The many uses of 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass were shown 
in their exhibit. With crew hair cut, 
Ross Griffith expertly explained the 
“boon to humanity” in Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co.’s new automatic door. 

Ramset Fasteners had Mies Vander 
Rohe all over the place in their exhibit. 
R.O.W. Sales had a display on “Good 
Windows." The Spencer Turbine fea- 
tured a modern and unique display for 
the visitors. Structural Clay Products 
exhibit played up "Bricks that are 
bricks." Clyde Oakley showed some of 
Truscon Steels doors and windows. 
Unistrut Products Co., we thought, had 
the best engineering information. The 
nice literature presented by U. S. Ply- 
wood Corp., pertainting to a new chalk 
board, was appealing, as well as illus- 
trations of GM's Technical Center by 
Saarinen & SH&G. 

R. C. Faulwetter was busy demon- 
strating his products to the interested 
architects. His exhibit was bright and 
arresting. By the way, they don't make 
quarry tile but ceramic. Leave it to 
Zonolite to have action in their exhibit. 
With guys like Prouty and Kleinbrook, 
there's no grass under foot. And finally, 
we come to J. A. Zurn's exhibit with 
its "The Zurn Way"—the best way. In 
cooperation with AR&SS Co., they dis- 
played the new ladies fixture. There 
was also material on heat cabinets and 
floor finishes. 

Some of the architects we were able 
to identify there were: Abrams, Askew, 
Bareus, Bauer, Belco, F. Bennett, W. 
Bennett, Blakeslee, Bragg, Budzynski, 
Coombe, Curtis, Ditchy, Fernald, Fowl- 
er, Gabler, Greenberg, Gruen, Ham- 
mond,  Hoffmaster, J. Hughes, T. 
Hughes, Jacques, Jehle, Kavieff, Kiss- 
inger, Kohner, Kuni, Leinweber, Leone, 


Hs 


ге 
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Meyer, Col. Miller, Morison, Rogvoy, 
Scheuffler, Schoerger, Schoettley, Scho- 
walter, Scripture, Severin, Sewell, F. 
Stanton, Strauss, Tarapata, Taylor, Van 
Reyendam, D. White, F. Wright, L. 
Wright. 


DUSENDORF PRODUCERS' 
SPEAKER 


Herbert R. Dusendorf, of Nelson Co., 
widely known speaker will talk on 
"Who Believes in Private Enterprise" 
at the Mechanical Trades Night din- 
ner meeting sponsored by the Produc- 
ers' Council, Detroit Chapter, on Mon- 
day, February 11, at 6 p.m., in the Crys- 
tal Room of the Fort 
Shelby Hotel. 

Dusendorf's speeches 
are so informa- 
tive that they have 
been published in na- 
tional magazines 
throughout the coun- 
try. He has spoken in 
such diversified local- 
ities as Biloxi, Miss.; 
Atlantic City, N. J., 
and Chicago, Ill. 

Tickets are  avail- 
able, for cocktails and 
dinner, at $5 per per- 
son, through Bill Mulcahy, at 405 Don- 
ovan Bldg. Detroit 1, telephone WO. 
1-8782. 


DUSENDORF 


DUCK DINNER A BANG-UP 


Six o'clock on the evening of De- 
cember 12th found the Heating, Piping 
and Air Conditioning Contractors of the 
Detroit Association assembling in the 
Cocktail Room at the Harmonie with 
a broad smile and a good fellowship 
handclasp. Hunter R. L. Spitzley furn- 
ished the ducks. 

The Dinner party this year had as 
its hosts the Goss Mechanical Contract- 
ing Company and Johnson, Larsen and 
Company, who sponsored the Cocktail 
Hour. 


Жү ізгі СК ONDER 
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ITS INSULATED 
WITH ZONOLITE! 


EASIEST OF ALL 
TO INSTALL 
Just Pour and Level 
v eu. 


STAFF & SERVICE BUILDING 
ST. VINCENT'S ORPHANAGE 
SARAH FISHER HOME 


Оп -the - Job- photo showing ZONOLITE 
granular fill insulation being poured over 
suspended metal lath and plaster ceiling. 


ZONOLITE COMPANY 


14300 Henn Avenue, Dearborn, Michigan 
Phone: Tlffany 6-1010 


+ ZONOLITE is a registered trademark 
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WESTERN 
WATERPROOFING 
COMPANY 


Waterproofing Contractors and Engineers 


9960 FREELAND, DETROIT 27, MICH. 
ТЕхав 4-5550 


Tronite —For Below-Grade 
Waterproofing 


Resto-Crete —For Weatherproofing 
& Building Restoration 


34TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS 
SERVICE 


INCINERATION 


... is the Real Answer 


Cheap gas for home heating is 
bringing a disposal problem for a 
great number of households that, 
under previous conditions would 
have burned refuse in the coal 
furnace . . . For new homes, this 
creates an imperative need for a 
dependable incinerator built in with 
hopper door in the kitchen. For the 
older home that has converted to 
gas, there are several types of in- 
cinerator solution, all described in 


Donley literature. 


Specify incinerators,—home, com- 
mercial, industrial,—with full knowl- 
edge of Donley parts and Donley 
designs. Donley hoppers, grates, 
doors, gas burners, etc., are of ad- 
vanced and practical design, with 
dependable quality. Write for 
booklet. 


The Donley Brothers Company 
13951 MILES AVENUE CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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| VIKING SPRINKLER COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Contractors 


UNDERWRITER APPROVED "VIKING" DEVICES 
FOR MORE POSITIVE PROTECTION AGAINST 
FIRE LOSS 


This new Flush Sprinkler is available where appear- 
ance is important. |t is modern, efficient fire 
protection for today's offices, display rooms and 
locations of ultra design. 


Let us show you these modern installations 


4612 WOODWARD AVE., Detroit | 315 ALLEN ST., N. W., Grand Rapids 4 
TE. 1-9604 Tel. 9-6341 


JOHN H. FREEMAN COMPANY 
Distributors 


Builders’ Hardware • Contractors’ Supplies 


3627 CASS AT BRAINARD 
DETROIT I, MICHIGAN 
TEMPLE 1-6760 
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NELSON 
COMPANY 


PLUMBING 
HEATING 


& AIR CONDITIONING 
SUPPLIES 


WHOLESALE 


MAIN OFFICE 
and 


DISPLAY ROOM 


2604 Fourth Ave. 


Royal Oak - 


WO. 2-4160 


М... 


EMENT 
OATINGS 


Grosse Pointe - 


Detroit | 


Ann Arbor 


Heineman & Lovett Co. 


E ast Side WATERPROOFING ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
Tile & Marble Co. GENUINE 
RON BOND 
FABRICATORS and ERECTORS SYSTEMS 
OF 
QUALITY CERAMIC TILE Pid Gs e таты 


AND 
MARBLE and SLATE 


* 


EXPERIENCE 
27 Years on Job Know How 


PERFORMANCE 
By Highly Skilled Craftsmen 


SERVICE 


Meticulous Supervision of Details 


* 


29335 Harper at 12 Mile Road 
St, Clair Shores, Michigan 
PRescoH 6-0632 


“S P.E CLE Y 


THE 


Restoring Concrete & Masonry 
Super Structures, Cement Coating 
or Water proofing & Decoration 


5327 Tireman Avenue, Detroit 4, Michigan 


"DEPEND ON A DEPENDABLE 


MANUFACTURER & DISTRIBUTOR 


TYler 6-1226 


NAME'' 


JOHN A. MERCIER BRICK COMPANY 


3895 Roulo Ave., Dearborn 


VI. 1-07 61 


Lighter in Color 


BES T° 


Slag Block j|, MS Slag Brick 


Lighter in Weight 
QUALITY FACE BRICK 


LINCOLN 1-3280 
JORDAN 4-6960 


UTLEY COMPANY 


GENERAL CONTRACTING 


723 EAST TEN MILE ROAD 
ROYAL OAK, MICHIGAN 


FLINT BRANCH OFFICE: 3821 LAPEER ROAD, FLINT, MICHIGAN FLINT 3-8247 


L. І. McCONACHIE CO. 


HEATING - AIR CONDITIONING - PLUMBING 


2240 MT. ELLIOTT LOrain 7-2458 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


MAIN OFFICE 
9664 French Road 
at Gratiot 
MEIER Cur STONE Co. Detroit 13, Mich. 
: WAlnut 1-3343 
FINE BUILDING STONES FOR FINE BUILDING PROJECTS Yard No. 2, 6515 French Rd. 


Aluminum Architectural Shapes 


Coping Thresholds Angles 
Sills Tubing Channels 
Gravel Stops Bars Door Jambs 


MC DONNELL BROTHERS, INC. 


3930 LONYO RD., DETROIT 10 LU. 1-4550 
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HE PLANNING OF SHOPPING CENTERS 


A lecture delivered at a meeting of the Detroit Chapter, А.І.А., January 16, 1952 


By VICTOR D. GRUEN, A.LA. 


Whenever the words Shopping Centers are mentioned, everyone starts 
to ask questions about parking ratios, sales per square foot, truck tunnels, 
and other such terms. They ask about them as if these terms were to be 
applied to shopping center design in about the same manner as the terms, 
"take one dozen eggs, a pound of butter, a cup of sugar, and mix well with 


sifted flour" would be used for a cook- 
ing recipe. 

During the last two years more “ex- 
perts" have talked and written about 
the theme, *How to Cook a Shopping 
Center," than about almost any other 
architectural problem. This proves two 
things: 

l. There is a great need for suburban 
shopping facilities. 

2. Most people grope for cure-all 
measures and dry-cut formulas to solve 
these problems. 

In the excitement of the battle of 
parking ratios, one little thing has been 
completely overlooked. The modern, 
coordinated shopping center is decided- 
ly a new architectural design category, 
and constitutes one of the most chal- 
lenging tasks of our times. 

In the anarchic wilderness of our 
urban landscape there are only a few 
well defined islands of architecturally 


D. Gruen, 
Vienna - born 
tect, has 
prizes and 
awards for his work. 
He is now engaged in 
designing three large 
shopping centers for 
the J. L. Hudson 
Company. 

Mr. Gruen has been 
selected to  partici- 
pate in the 1952 Gold 
Medal Exhibit of the 
Architectural League. 


Victor 
archi- 
won many 


honor 


organized space. Up to now, they were 
the civic center, the publie park, the 
college campus, the large one-owner- 
ship industrial center, — and the ceme- 
tery. 

Now one new potential oasis of or- 
ganized, architectural space makes its 
appearance — the integrated, controlled 
one-ownership shopping center. This 
new architectural design category is 
different in one very important respect 
from the others. They all,are either 
publicly owned or completely соп- 
trolled by one institution. The shopping 
center is a conscious and conscientious 
cooperative effort by many private en- 
terprises, namely, stores — to achieve 
specific purposes. These purposes are: 
More and better business through more 
and better service to the public. 'This 
cooperation, in order to be effective, 
must be a wholehearted and close one. 


Individual wishes and needs have to 
take second place to the needs and re- 
quirements of the whole center. How- 
ever, this does not mean suppression 
of the individual wishes and disregard 
for the individual needs of the tenant 
stores. The design problem of the 
shopping center is the coordination of 
these needs and wishes with each other, 
and with the whole. Conformity, but 
not uniformity, must be the aim. The 
achievement of complete coordination 
becomes the main spring of the archi- 
tect’s work, and it influences his work 
through the entire project from the 
momemnt the search for a site starts, 
through the stages of land usage plan- 
ning, traffic planning, merchandizing 
of the center, to the selection of colors 
and materials. 

I said before that the shopping center 
is a new architectural design categary. 
It is, however, new only for this, our 
industrial age. In the past, we find 
many examples of coordinated, inte- 
grated shopping centers. There is the 
Turkish and Arabian bazaar, where 
the silversmith, the goldsmith, the shoe- 
maker, the baker and many other crafts- 
men not only fabricate their merchan- 
dise, —- but sell it along shopping aisles 
and malls. There is the Chinese market- 
place near the city gates, which provides 
not only one-stop shopping, but amuse- 
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BELOW: Northland, one of the three 
shopping centers Mr. Gruen is planning for 
the J. L. Hudson Company in Detroit. 


Others will be known as Eastland and 
Westland. 


Southland is in prospect. 


Says Victor Gruen, “we set Hudson’s 
into the heart of the store group and sur- 
rounded it on three sides by the tenant 
buildings.” 


ment by acrobats, special treats in 
country restaurants, and so on. There 
is the mediaeval marketplace, which 
started with quickly asembled booths 
arranged along a mall leading to the 
church entrance, and later on devel- 
oped into a market square surrounding 
the church. There are the ingeniously 
conceived shopping streets of Paris, 
with uniform buildings surrounding а 
square, like the Place Vendome, with 
shops arranged along colonnades, where 
shoppers, protected from wind and 
weather, walk along individual store 
fronts. 

However, all these shopping centers 
were developed before the industrial 
revolution and, most important of all, 
were developed for people who walked 
on two legs — not for people who 
rushed about in automobiles. Once, with 
great interest, standing in front of a 
large mosque in Sarajevo, I watched 
the believers, before they entered the 
mosque, shed hundreds of pairs of 
shoes in the large courtyard at the en- 
trance to the holy place. This parking 
place for shoes comes about the closest 
to the parking space for cars, as we 
know it today. We moderns have to 
shed our cars before we enter the place 
of commercial trade. 

There is much to be 
the examples of the past. 
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breathe architectural discipline, seren- 
ity, and dignity — the atmosphere is a 
friendly and inviting one, and comes 
closest to what the modern merchant 
would call an ideal shopping atmos- 
phere. 

In the first excitement of the indust- 
rial revolution, joyfully playing with 
that new toy, the machine, we lost, and 
as we all hope, only temporarily lost 
our sense and feeling for planning, or- 
ganization, and architectural beauty. 
The modern shopping center is a clear 
expression of the desire to regain these 
advantages and to translate past experi- 
ence into forms suitable for our mech- 
anized life. 

A shopping center is, in many ways, 
organized like a small federation of 
states. The federal government, or 
shopping center management, will in- 
sist that there are certain common 
features strong enough to hold the in- 
dividual members together. The purpose 
of all these common features, however, 
is justified only if they offer a rich ор- 
portunity to each member state, or 
each tenant, for self-expression, indi- 
vidual freedom and action in accord- 
ance to his own needs. 


To translate this philosophy into 
steel and concrete is the architect's 
contribution to the shopping centers of 
today. 

Basically there are three types of 
organized, integrated shopping centers 
being developed today. In general, the 
same principles guide the development 
of each — ample parking, easy access, 
facilities and services adjusted to the 
community needs. These shopping cent- 
er types are the neighborhood center, 
the district center, and the regional 
center. 

The neighborhood center sells mostly 
convenience goods. The principal stores 
are food or supermarket, drugstore, and 
five and ten or variety store. In addi- 
tion to these, as the area demands, 
cleaning establishments, shoe repair, 
barber and beauty shops. and similar 
services are provided. The neighbor- 
hood center varies in size, but its basic 
core is invariably food, drugs, and is 
planned to serve an area with from 
10,000 to 20,000 people. 

The district center serves a larger 
area with a population of from 20,000 
to 100,000. Here we find the samecon- 
venience outlets, food, drug, and va- 
riety, but in addition, and tailored to 
the needs of the area, chain ready-to- 
wear stores, specialty clothing shops, 
shoe stores, harware stores, drygoods 
stores, expand the facilities and services 
to provide most of the shopping needs. 

The regional shopping district is de- 
signed to serve the needs of a large ar- 
ea covering perhaps several commun- 
ities, and serving a population of 100,- 
000 or more. The core and principal 
tenant of a regional shopping district 
is almost invariably a major depart- 
ment store with a full-range of the 
merchandise normally found in the 


downtown department store. Some reg- 
ional shopping centers have as many 


COVERED WALKS AFFORD PROTECTION FROM THE WEATHER 


as three complete department stores as 
a part of their basic tenancy. To sup- 
plement the department store, all of 
the services and facilities found in the 
district and neighborhood center are 
provided, plus many more so that true 
comparison shopping is possible, 


During the last two or three years 
shopping centers have become the talk 
of the country and every builder, spec- 
ulator, or investor feels that he has a 
good chance to make a fast dollar. 1 
have met people who have built a 
housing development and, having a few 
pieces of disconnected land left over, 
feel that would be the ideal place for 
a shopping center. I have met people 
who would like to build 300,000 square 
feet of store area on 200,000 square feet 
of land, — and I have too often met 
promoters who express clearly that 
they do not care about the long-range 
success, or the upkeep and maintenance 
costs of the center, because they in- 
tend to sell it anyhow as soon as it is 
complete. 


There is no doubt that as soon as 
building restrictions are lifted, hund- 
reds, maybe even thousands of shopping 
centers will be built in all parts of the 
country. To begin with, they will all 
have a certain amount of initial suc- 
cess. They are a novelty and there is 
no competition, But as soon as the nov- 
elty wears off, and as soon as bigger 
and better centers are built in the vi- 
cinity, many of these centers might 
become commercial ghost towns. Such 
developments will not only hurt the 
developers, all over the country, and 
they might discredit, at the same time, 
the shoving center idea as such. That is 
why it is so important to point out 
again and again what is necessary to 
build a successful shopping center. 

Here are the ten commandments for 
a successful shopping center: 


3; d I H 
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It must be in the right city — in the 
right area — on the right spot — and 
of the right size. It must be easily ac- 
cessible, offer complete services, and 
the highest degree of obtainable shop- 
ping convenience. It must lease to the 
right tenants on the right leasing terms. 
It must offer the most attractive sho- 
ping surroundings attainable. 

From the above-said, you can easily 
see that it is rather simple to design 
a successful shopping center. In order 
to show you how the principles which 
I have outlined can be translated into 
reality, I would like to use a specific 
project (which is now in the working- 
drawing.stage) as an example. I am 
talking about the decentralization pro- 
gram for The J. L. Hudson Company in 
Detroit and, specifically, about one of 
the three centers which this program 
encompasses — Тһе Northland Center. 

I cannot think of a more ideal ex- 
ample to illustrate this subject because 
the client, in this case, has approached 
the entire problem in a forward-look- 
ing, progressive, and long-range man- 
ner, ereating an ideal condition for the 
development of projects of this type. 


The Right City 


Detroit is the right city. In the last 
thirty years the population has more 
than doubled. Between 1940 and 1952 
a million people were added, and today 
over three million people live in the 
Detroit metropolitan district. All of 
this rapid growth has taken place 
around the perimeter of the city and 
the suburbs. The downtown business 
district has become more and more re- 
mote from the people it serves. In the 
last ten years the population of the 
heart area surrounding the central bus- 
iness district has actually decreased. 

This rapid growth in population. has 
not been matched by an equal growth 
of shopping and service facilities, Ex- 
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tensive merchandising areas have 
mushroomed in the suburbs, but these 
have been haphazard, random responses 
to an overwhelming demand. Detroit is 
continuing to grow at an accelerated 
rate. The Regional Planning Commis- 
sion estimates that by 1970 between 
four and four and one-half million 
people will be living, working, and 
buying in the Detroit area. 

Detroit is the right city. It needs 
planned, integrated shopping facilities 
to serve its rapidly growing population. 

The Right Area 


In their sprawling growth, the mush- 
roomed, unplanned shopping facilities 
have left vast unserved, partially serv- 
ed, and poorly served areas in the com- 
munity. To determine these unserved 
areas—these potential sites for regional 
shopping centers — growth trends in 
the many suburban districts must be 
analyzed; existing shopping and service 
facilities determined; and planned 
highway and utility expansion pro- 
grams must be studied. To do this we 
checked Census figures; analyzed sub- 
division plats; listed building permits; 
reviewed industrial and plant expan- 
sion programs. The long-range pro- 
grams and the present in-work de- 
velopments of the state and county 
highway commissions, the street depart- 
ment, publie transit, power and light, 
storm and sanitary sewer, water and 
gas were all reviewed in detail. 

From these studies it was possible to 
determine those areas with the greatest 
present need, and to project those areas 
which, because of access to highways, 
relationship to industrial expansion, 
utility service, etc., are most likely to 
grow. Between these two, the present 
demand and the projected future need, 
the general area or areas most likely 
for a shopping center development were 
selected. 

The Right Spot 

Once the economist, the architect, the 
real estate developers, and the merchan- 
dising analyst have agreed on the gen- 
eral area, the problem is to find the 
right spot. Sometimes, unforunately, in 
Spite of need and demand, the right 
spot can't be found. 

A regional shopping center should be 
at, near, or have easy access to at least 
two major highways, but not too close 
to intersections. The highways and ac- 
cess roads should have considerable re- 
serve traffic capacity over and above 
the present and projected needs. (A 
regional shoping district, parking from 
five thousand to ten thousand cars, 
could completely unbalance a local 
traffic pattern.) 

In addition to the minimum acreage 
required for the shopping center itself, 
sufficient land should be readily avail- 
able around the center so that buffer 
zones and buffer uses can be introduc- 
ed to protect the surrounding property. 
Тһе land should have no physical char- 
acteristics which make the development 
of large open areas of parking difficult 
or demanding special architectural or 
structural treatment. It should be at 
or near utility service of adequate size 


and capacity. (Large areas of paving 
make the storm water problem particu- 
larly acute.) 

At Northland we found the right 
spot in the general area north of Eight 
Mile, between Wyoming and Southfield. 
This spot is in the square mile bounded 
by Nine Mile on the north, Eight Mile 
on the south, Greenfield on the east, 
and Southfield on the west, and cut 
diagonally by Northwestern Highway. 
Both Eight Mile Road and Northwestern 
Highway are scheduled for expansion 
as a part of the State and County High- 
way program. 


The Right Size 


While the architect, the real estate 
expert, the traffic analyst, and the de- 
veloper are determining the potential 
possible right spot or spots, in the right 
area, in the right city, the merchandis- 
ing consultant and the economie con- 
sultant make detailed checks of the 
economie and income characteristics 
of the areas under consideration. Spot, 
as well as house-to-house checks of 
shoping requirements, habits, and de- 
sires were made and evaluated. The 
existing shopping and service facilities 
in the area were reviewed and analyzed 
in complete detail; the potential market, 
its unsatisfied shopping needs, its trans- 
portation habits and buying patterns, 
established. ы 

From this survey, our merchandising 
analyst determined how many and what 
kind of shops and services the center 
should offer. 


With this information, in cooperation 
with the traffic analyst, we set the 
square footage of store area for the 
required shopping and service facil- 
ities, and the area which would be 
needed to provide easy, uncrowded 
parking, even at periods of peak de- 
mand. Existing and proposed public 


H 


LANDSCAPING, TOO, 
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iransit facilities were carefully con- 
sidered in setting up these parking re- 
quirements. 

The right size for a shopping center 
is not a matter for guess; it is a direct 
expression of the economic needs of 
the area, adjusted to proper merchan- 
dising relationships, plus—and this is 
a big plus—the faith and hope of the 
developers and merchants in their own 
ability to provide better shopping fa- 
cilities in a better shopping atmosphere. 
In the last analysis, it is faith and con- 
fidence in the future that finally es- 
tablishes the size and scope of the cen- 
ter. 


Experience has indicated that the av- 
erage regional shopping district re- 
quires from sixty to one-hundred acres, 
with from one to three department 
stores and a related group of 20 to 100 
stores and services, with parking for 
five-thousand to ten-thousand cars. In 
addition, the shopping center should 
have space immediately around it for 
future expansion of parking or of the 
center itself. Also, there should be land 
available for planting buffers and green 
belts to protect the existing or future 
residential developments which will 
surround the center and provide the 
large amount of walk-in trade which is 
so essefitial to certain of the stores and 
services offered by the center. 

Northland is being planned with a 
major department store, The J. L. Hud- 
son Company, of over 450,000 sq. ft., and 
provides for sixty different types of 
merchandising and service facilities 
ranging from exclusive dress shops to 
a cigar and newspaper kiosk, taking 
over 500,000 sq. ft. of first floor and 
basement space. 

Parking will be provided for 5,500 
customers’ cars and 900 cars for the 
over 3,000 people Northland Center will 
employ. 
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Northland Center will cover approx- 
imately 80 acres. In addition to this we 
are holding in reserve almost 100 acres, 
part of which will be used to buffer 
against the residential area which sur- 
rounds the center, and part of which 
will be available for future expansion 
of the stores and parking facilities. 


Easy Accessibility 


To the largest extent, this is determ- 
ined during the selection of the right 
spot or spots, but sometimes the size of 
the center, the particular and peculiar 
location of the main highways which 
are to serve the center, makes the pro- 
vision and development of efficient en- 
trance and exit to the parking areas 
diffieult or almost impossible, and 
forces the discard of a location which 
has all of the other necessary attributes 
and conveniences. 

In the final analysis, a shopping cen- 
ter is predicated on, and designed for 
the eustomer behind the wheel, and if 
maximum convenience for parking, 
easy and free access from the highways 
to the perimeter roadways and into the 
parking lots themselves are not achiev- 
ed, then most of the advantage the 
shopping center can offer is lost. 

At Northland we have unusual ad- 
vantages. Available for the shopping 
center development are over 400 acres. 
We were able to introduce secondary 
roads, in addition to Northwestern, 
Eight Mile, and Greenfield, which serve 
the center directly and reach out for 
convenient access to Southfield and 
Nine Mile, so that every road, every 
highway in the entire square mile will 
lead to the shopping center. This access 
promotes easy flow of traffic and is 
our greatest assurance that no clogging 
of the road system will oecur even at 
peak hours of operation. 
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Superior Conveniences 


Inherent in the shopping center, and 
its most characteristic feature, is ample, 
acessible parking. This is the starting 
point. For the customer in the driver's 
seat, the ability to park at or near the 
store is a convenience long sought, sel- 
dom found, devoutly to be wished. A 
shopping center must have wide circula- 
tion roads, ample parking stalls, a 
clearly marked and easily controlled 
traffic pattern. Equally important, and 
sometimes ignored, is the fact that once 
the car is parked the customer has be- 
come a pedestrian. So the walking dis- 
tance to the nearest store, with mini- 
mum interference from automobiles 
and truck traffic, is an important con- 
venience consideration. Therefore, au- 
tomobile traffic concentration within 
individual parking areas must be mini- 
mized, and truck and delivery traffic 
entirely separated. 

То secure а real separation between 
pedestrian traffic and service and de- 
livery trucking, underground receiv- 
ing and delivery should be provided. 
In this way most of the unhappy as- 
pects, the unpleasant sights and smells 
which are always with us in most shop- 
ping areas, are completely eliminated, 
and the customer does not have to com- 
pete with the delivery man and the 
garbage collector for access to the 
stores. 


Once the stores have been reached, 
the customer should have immediate 
opportunity to shop. He should not be 
forced to walk through tunnels or be- 
tween stores to arrive at the nearest 
store entrance. For all-weather shop- 
ping, covered walkways along and be- 
tween the store buildings should be 
provided. At Northland we have divid- 
ed access roads leading into parking 


areas. The parking areas have been 
clearly separated and defined so that 
a minimum amount of traffic will de- 
velop in each one. Trucking and service 
traffic have been completely separ- 
ated and run underground. 

Once the customer reaches the store, 
he is able to walk to any point in the 
center under the continuous shelter 
and protection of a covered colonnade. 
The colonnade has been used to inte- 
grate and organize the building masses 
so that a maximum of individual ex- 
pression will be possible for each of 
the tenant stores. 

To promote a pleasant shopping at- 
mosphere, without the pressures and 
sounds of typical downtown areas, the 
open spaces between buildings or build- 
ing groups will be treated with plant- 
ing, trees, rest and waiting benches to 
provide for a moment's relaxation. The 
modern shopping center, can and should 
have, as an essential part of its plan, 
spaces with the atmosphere and feeling 
of plazas and parks to give the eye a 
rest and the sight a lift. 

In keeping with this, and because the 
shopping center can and should become 
a community focal point, we have 
planned club rooms, meeting halls, and 
an auditorium which will be available 
to the public at hours independent of 
the shopping center's operation. A 
nursery where children can be checked 
while Mother shops will add to the con- 
venience and pleasure of the shopping 
experience at Northland. Snack bars 
and shaded pavilions in or near the 
park-like courts and malls — services 
like banks, cleaning establishments, 
shoe repair, post office, restaurants 
and cafeterias, places for school pro- 
grams, club shows, flower exhibits, 
furniture and home shows, make this 
shopping center the focal point for most 
of the aspects of business and commun- 
ity life. 

When the size of the center was es- 
tablished on the basis of unsatisfied 
community needs and services, plus the 
factors of faith and hope in the com- 
munity and in the ability of the merch- 
andisers, the store types and their 
square footages, and the service facil- 
ities of their square footages, were es- 
tablished. 


Into this framework the merchandis- 
ing analyst, the economic consultant, 
and the developer fitted those stores 
whose merchandising policies and fa- 
cilities will best serve the needs of the 
area. The price range must be right, 
the stock selection suitable to the de- 
mands and tastes of the community. 
Balanced competition must be provided 
so that comparison shopping is easy 
and available. The little entrepreneur 
was not ignored. Special delicatessens, 
faney meat shops, bakeries, small jew- 
elers, import shops, special shoes, high- 
price ready-to-wear — these and many 
more small operations taking little 
space contribute immeasurably to the 
total volume of the center by making 
the facilities it offers complete, by pro- 
viding truly one-stop shopping. 
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A proper relationship in size and 
drawing power between the department 
store and the specialty shops must be 
maintained. Once this balanced group 
of shopping facilities has been set, they 
must be so arranged in the shopping 
center that each contributes to the traf- 
fic and business potential of the other. 
Stores should be grouped in accordance 
to their price range rather than scat- 
tered at random throughout the center, 
so that excessive walking is eliminated. 
Stores, whose drawing power is strong 
and whose position in the community 
established, should be located in areas 
less accessible to parking so that the 
weaker stores can benefit from their 
traffic. 

The most important factor in store 
location is the department store. Be- 
cause of its size, because of the wide 
range of merchandise, services, and 
facilities which it offers, the depart- 
ment store is the inevitable focal point 
of the shopping center. Customers will 
go to the department store no matter 
where it is located. Consideration and 
organization of the customer traffic, 
which the department store will in- 
evitably generate, is the key to the 
planning and organization of the shop- 
ping center. 

We designed Northland to give the 
tenant stores the maximum advantage 
from the drawing power of the depart- 
ment store. We set Hudson's into the 
heart of the store group and surround- 
ed it on three sides by the tenant build- 
ings. Its direct access to the parking 
Space is less than 1095 of the total ex- 
posed store area. 'This arrangement will 
draw customers from the parking lot 
through the perimeter stores, into the 
inner courts and malls, and should cre- 
ate an intensity of pedestrian traffic 
comparable to downtown streets. 

The Right Leases 


This does not only refer to the rents 
the tenant has to pay, which should be 
high enough to give the shopping center 
operator the possibility of maintaining 
and operating it in the most efficient 
manner and pay him a profit, as well as 
amortize his expenditure — and be low 
enough to put each tenant into a com- 
petitive position with tenants of other 
commercial areas — but it concerns 
many factors which are decisive to the 
appearance of the center. 

At Northland the lease imposes cer- 
tain controls and restrictions. Store 
fronts are subject to the overall control 
and coordination of the project archi- 
tect. Signs are limited in their size and 
placement. Colors must be coordinated 
to the shopping center as a whole, and 
to the immediate neighbors of each of 
the stores. This does not imply uniform- 
ity. This does not suggest that each 
store front will look like every other. 
It is essential and inherent in merch- 
andising activities that the store fronts 
should be individual, typical of that 
store type and that store activity. 

It does not mean that signs should be 
all alike — that a monotonous row of 
identity will result. It means only that 
uncontrolled competition for attention, 


flickering, moving, glaring, and bizarre 
size will not be permitted. 

It does not mean that a drabness of 
color will be characteristic of the cen- 
ter. It means only that each store with 
its own character, its own identity, will 
have a pleasant rather than a dissonant 
relationship to its neighbor and to the 
character of the building which en- 
closes it. 

The lease spells out clearly the pro- 
visions for heating and air conditioning. 
Because Northland is an integrated 
shopping center it is in a position to 
take advantage of all of the benefits 
and maintenance and operation that 
can be achieved by central steam and 
chilled water plants. A proper distri- 
bution of the capital costs and the main- 
tenance and operations of these plants 
on an equitable basis is expressed in 
the lease. 

Provision is made for the establish- 
ment of a merchants' association, with 
the obligation of each merchant in the 
center to belong. This association of the 
tenants can establish, in cooperation 
with management, the opening and 
closing hours, advertising policies, pro- 
motional activities; can cooperate in 
the maintenance of the parking lot and 
landscaped areas, the court, mall, and 
terrace areas which are all a part of 
their common occupancy of the center. 


The Right Shopping Atmosphere 


Merchants have realized for a long 
time what the right shopping atmos- 
phere for the interior of their stores 
should be. They know that they will 
sell more merchandise in pleasant, 
quiet, and beautiful surroundings. They 
know that colors and lighting play a 
decisive part. They know that services, 
which in themselves might not be pro- 
fitable, help the business of the whole 
— like restaurants, restful vistas, skill- 
ful interior displays, etc., etc. Even art 


WEAKER STORES ARE PASSED ON THE WAY TO STRONG ONES 


into 


exhibits have found their 
department stores. 


We have approached the design of 
the courts and malls with the feeling 
that, in contrast to the stores which 
surround them, they should be kept 
as park-like as posible, with little or 
no emphasis on commercial activity. A 
certain discipline is imposed on the de- 
signs by the regular and strict charac- 
ter of the center itself. 

In analyzing what people seem to ex- 
pect in parks and quiet areas we found 
the range of elements rather limited: 
Shade, rest benches, and sheltered ar- 
eas; patches of green ... place to picnic 
or snack in the open air, and watch 
the children play .. . a zoo, or an aviary, 
or an aquarium where they can see 
strange things from far places . . . а 
botanical garden for exotic plants and 
fascinating flowers . . . a little sculp- 
ture... some flowing, splashing water 
in a pool... perhaps some drawings 
or paintings on exhibit, or a chance to 
listen to a band or an orchestra or a 
chorus... 


These are the things that make up 
our parks and our playgrounds. These 
are the elements we have included in 
the program and, where possible, we 
have tried to find commercial ventures 
which could support themselves while 
still offering these attractions. In ad- 
dition, provision is made for promotion- 
al activities by the shopping center it- 
self. Fashion shows, outside in the 
summertime, inside during the winter 
months, art shows, model homes, horti- 
cultural, Santa Claus, the Easter pa- 
rade, etc. 

Then there are purely community 
needs to be satisfied. Provision is made 
for a small auditorium in addition to 
that in the department store. Related 
to this auditorium are meeting rooms 
for Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, club rooms 


way 
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for the Elks, the Kiwanis, League of 
Women Voters. Little services like 
drinking fountains, locker groups, mail 
boxes, directional and orientation maps, 
public restrooms, are all provided. 

These are the elements we used. For 
exmple: 

'The feature of the Nine Mile Court is 
the botanical garden in the guise of 
florist and nursery. This will as a per- 
manent part of the store, grow many 
strange and interesting plants; philo- 
dendron from South America and Mex- 
ico, orchids from Hawaii, camellias, 
gardenias — all growing and flower- 
ing within the glassed and protected 
enclosure. In the summer the garden 
can expand to the outside. Flowers will 
be sold, plants ordered from sample 
stock, seasonal promotions for Easter, 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas . . . by 
using the area as an order section only, 
and shiping from a warehouse, quite 
a volume of business could actually be 
transacted. 

A picnic area, and shaded rest pavil- 
ion, is part of a snack bar. This shelter 
can be partially closed off with glass 
in the wintertime so that out-of-the- 
pressure eating will be possible all year 
round. Back of the snack bar a big di- 
rectional map, a locker group, and a 
drinking fountain are tied into the wall. 


Large trees are scattered throughout 
the court for here we are on unexca- 
vated ground. Benches, a little shrub- 
bery, a little lane complete the picture. 


The Buffer Areas 


And now comes another, and one very 
often overlooked but overwhelmingly 
important point — the coordination of 
the entire shopping center with its 
residential surroundings. “Don't bite 
the hand which feeds you!" Only a 
flourishing residential area around the 
shopping center, though not necessar- 
ily immediately adjoining, will guar- 
antee healthy conditions. If the resi- 
dential areas in the vicinity of the cen- 
ter should suffer, this will result in 
blight, and this blight will grow in all 
directions, depressing real estate values, 
and ruining the character of a wider 
and wider residential area. Therefore, 
only the shopping center of which the 
people living around it are proud, and 
which they regard as an asset to their 
residential area instead of a blemish, 
will on the long run be successful. 
Avoid noise, glare, traffic into resi- 
dential side streets, and ugly commer- 
cialism. 


Not so long ago, in this same room, 
many of us heard an inspired talk by 
Buckminster Fuller about comprehen- 
sive design. I believe that the story of 
the architect's role in shopping centers 
illustrates his point. 


Only by understanding and success- 
fully coordinating the technical, me- 
chanical, engineering, sociological, ec- 
onomic, and emotional factors underly- 
ing the problem — in other words, only 
by application of comprehensive de- 
sign --сап shopping centers be suc- 


cessfully created. 
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Architectural Forum, the Magazine 
of Building, features in its current is- 
sue a 7-page illustrated article about 
a modern house in Greenwich, Conn., 
by Detroit architects, Leinweber, Ya- 
masaki and Hellmuth. ' 

Captioned “A House Hidden in the 
Woods,” the article states that archi- 
tect Minoru Yamasaki's problem was 
to design a house at the foot of tall pine 
trees, “that seem to tower all the way 
into the sky .. . that has many new 
things to say to man, architecture and 
nature — and the manner in which 
these three can exist side by side.” 

The answer, the magazine states, is 
Yamasaki's answer of Japanese archi- 
tecture: respect nature and insinuate 
the architecture with subtlety and grace. 


"And so he has built a great rambl- 
ing house that is virtually hidden among 
the trees when seen from a distance— 
a house, however, that begins to as- 
sume crisp and disciplined forms and 
patterns as you get closer to it; a house 
in which the sky is always visible (in 
patches, as if seen through treetops); 
a house full of sun, flowers and plants." 


* * * 


EDWARD McFAUL, lecturer апа 
teacher, will be the speaker at the Mich- 
igan Building Industry Banquet, con- 
cluding event of the Michigan Society 
of Architects’ 28th annual convention 
at Hotel Statler in Detroit, March 7, 
1952, it is announced by Paul R. Mar- 
shall, Banquet Committee Chairman. 

The Banquet is sponsored jointly by 
the Society, the Builders and Traders 


Exchange and the Producers' Council. 
On the committee, Amedeo Leone, Linn 
C. Smith and Talmage C. Hughes repre- 
sent the Society; Edwin J. Brunner, Al 
Brodine and Marshall the Exchange, 
and Dayton L. Prouty, R. B. Richard- 
son and Joseph Busse, the Producers. 

McFaul, for the past 20 years has 
been active in the fields of teaching, 
personnel management and selling. He 
received his MA degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and continued his 
formal training at Harvard School of 
Business Administration. He was chair- 
man of speech department at DePaul 
University and lecturer in advertising 
at Northwestern University. 


a * * 


ALEXANDER GIRARD, chairman of 
the committee on allied arts for the 
Detroit Chapter of The American In- 
stitute of Architects is engaged in a 
project to redesign the printed matter 
for all of the architectural organizations 
in Michigan. 

Serving with Girard are Morris Jack- 
son and Talmage C. Hughes. 

Principal consideration is the Month- 
ly Bulletin of the Michigan Society of 
Architects, which will come in for com- 
plete revamping, including cover and 
inside pages, both as to editorial con- 
tent and advertising. 

“Тһе purpose is," said Girard, “to 
make the Bulletin of ever-increasing 
interest and value to its subscribers 
and advertisers." 

* * D 

HENRY W. MASON, formerly with 
the John A. Mercier Brick Company, 
announces the formation of Mason 
Brick Company, with offices and dis- 
play rooms at 12830 Greenfield Road, 
Detroit 27, Mich. The telephone num- 
ber is BRoadway 3-3737. 

Mason will carry a complete line of 
face brick. 


HARRY T. SMITH 


Harry T. Smith, ALA, a member of 
the Detroit Chapter of The American 
Institute of Architects, died at his home, 
1029 Mason St., Flint, on January 10, at 
the age of 67. 

Born in Bolton, England, he received 
his early education there and came to 
America with his family in 1903. He 
continued his schooling at Detroit's 
Central High School and Detroit Uni- 
versity School. He later traveled and 
studied in England. 

He was for many years with the of- 
fice of W. E. N. Hunter, architect, of 
Detroit, was registered in 1916 and be- 
gan his own practice that year. He went 
to Flint in 1929. 

Mr. Smith first became a member of 
The Institute in 1922. He had just been 
made a member emeritus, on December 
31, 1951. 

Surviving are his wife, Sophia; two 
brothers, Charles, of Detroit, and Fred, 
of Zephyr Hills, Fla.; а son, John, of 
Saginaw; a daughter, Mrs. Helen Ham- 
mond, of Kansas, and five grand chil- 
dren. 
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TREND IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN FOLLOWS THAT OF LIVING 


By LAURENCE W. SCHWALL, AJIA. 


“Modern Architecture and Future Trends” would indicate that the sub- 
ject matter is something both formal and formidable. Let me assure you that 
such is not the case. The material I have here elaborates a bit on a few 
random thoughts which reflect, somewhat, a few pet ideas developed dur- 
ing my experience as a practicing architect. 


Charles Kettering, the General Mot- 
ors man, once said, “We should all be 
interested about the future, because it 
is where we are going to spend the rest 
of our lives.” Note the word “interest- 
ed” which is quite different from worry 
or concern. In these days of rapid 
changes in taste and design, there 
seems to be much concern with the fu- 
ture of architecture. People look back 
at what has been done in the past, and 
sometimes actually worry about what 
is to come in the future. They forget 
that all architecture, while it is being 
created and executed, is contemporary 
architecture. For example, the build- 
ings of ancient Greece and Rome, which 
we now label as classic were at one 
time contemporary. They were de- 
signed to fill a particular need at a 
particular time. And I'll bet that even 
then the designers were damned by 
some for making them too extreme, 
too radical, or, if you’ll pardon the ex- 
pression, “too modern.” 

Personally, I'd like to eliminate that 
word “modern” as it is coupled to 
architecture. To many people the word 
means something radical or outland- 
ish . . . to others it means any one- 
story house, or a flat-roofed house, or 
one without a basement. 

To my way of thinking the trend of 
architecture today is very closely as- 
sociated with the trend of living today. 
In some instances architectural design 
is considerably ahead of the times; 
in other instances architects tend to be 
quite conservative. Generally, however, 
living and architectural design mirror 
each other or complement. In a sense 
then, living people put the spark of 
life into architecture. By their everyday 
habits they contribute to the main func- 
tion of architecture. Those habits then 
become the governing factor in design. 


Trend to Simplification 

If any one word describes the trend 
today, it is SIMPLIFICATION. We've 
been working toward that for a long 
time ... we are still far from it, but 
we are getting there. 

Let's look back a bit. Time was 
when a man's station in life was best 
indicated by the number of rooms in- 
side his home, and the amount of orna- 
mental work outside. The dividing line 
between indoor and outdoors was more 
real than walls of brick, wood or stone. 
It was a feeling built right into those 
houses—a feeling of definite separation. 
These days we try a combination—to 
the point of bringing the outdoors in 
—and to considerable extent the in- 
doors out. It is more than just visual 
extension. It is designing to accommo- 
date the broad and free trend of today's 
living, wherein we have come a long 
way. 


LAURENCE WILLIAM SCH- 
WALL, A.LA., President of the 
Association of North Shore Archi- 
tects, maintains his architectural 
offices at 317 Howard Street, Ev- 
anston, lives at 806 Ouilmette 


Lane, Wilmette, Wi. 

The material herewith was pre- 
sented before the Evanston-North 
Shore Board of Realtors, was later 
published in the Glencoe (IIL) 
News. 


Not Limited in Form 


Today’s architecture is not limited 
to any particular form. More and more 
people realize the advantage of a home 
designed from the inside. Sometimes 
these same people fail to realize the 
importance of the home and the home- 
site as a unit. The best homes of today 
—speaking of design, of course, are the 
homes that have a unity about them. 
A unity which includes the ground upon 
which they rest and the natural sur- 
roundings, too. This feeling is empha- 
sized by glass areas and wide over- 
hangs that draw the building and land 
together to create a pleasantness of sight 
—inside and out. Much like the words 
and music of a lovely song. Alone they 
are just elements—together they be- 
come a composition. 


Not too long ago rooms had doors 
designed to be closed most of the time 

. rooms that were cell-like and in- 
tended for a specific purpose at a spe- 
cific time. Now emphasis is on flexible 
arrangements that keep an open effect 
and create an illusion of more space. 
The proper use of storage units, sliding 
or folding doors, makes for more usable 
inches in the overall area. 


Abused Expression 


Mr. Webster defines the word "MOD. 
ERN” as “of the recent time or the 


present”... yet insofar as architecture 
is concerned, it is one of the most 
abused words in our language. I must 
admit being completely at a loss when 
asked, “Are all your houses modern?” 
Perhaps someday ГІІ find the answer. 


Yes, I believe that whether we admit 
it or not, we are working toward simpli- 
fication. It allows us to be more natural, 
more comfortable and informal. And 
informality seems to be more and more, 
a distinctive American characteristic. 


We Americans have a — should I 
say STYLE?—of architecture that has 
evolved the past decade or so. Because 
it grew from the needs of typical Am- 
erican families I don’t believe it will 
ever become dated or out-dated. It 
grew naturally, as it was planned 
around the lives of American families. 
It incorporates all that means living to 
them. It will never be tabbed as any 
special period as it will be ever-chang- 
ing. And it can’t help but continue to 
change as our own lives and habits do 
every day. The great improvements in 
the products that make up our homes 
are as responsible as the design. 


Appreciation of Beauty 


We are learning to appreciate the 
beauty of natural wood, stone or brick. 
This is evidenced by the increase in 
use of exposed construction. People 
aren’t afraid to let wood look like wood, 
or stone like stone. Many of you recall 
when it was the vogue to make ma- 
terials look like something they were 
not .. іп fact they were so treated 
and given so many coats of something 
or other that it was anyone's guess as 
to what they had looked like originally. 
Today we use protective coatings to 
keep materials in their original form 

. not trying to disguise them, but 
only to keep them as natural looking 
as possible. 


I get more than a bit disturbed when 
I hear someone talking about the won- 
derful old houses that were built many 
years ago. “They sure knew how to 
build a house in the good old days," 
they say. 


Result of Research 


Most houses being built today are 
far better than houses built a genera- 


A TRI-LEVEL HOUSE BY ARCHITECT SCHWALL 
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tion or two ago. I for one wouldn't 
even dare to guess at the amount of 
research that has gone into materials 
used in a home of today. The unsung 
heroes that developed these materials 
that build better houses, have played 
a major role in American architecture. 

Too, we can't overlook color. Color 
plays an integral part in the home. I 
notice more and more the tendency to 
use nature's colors as nature supplied 
them rather than trying to improve on 
them. We are doing more blending and 
less contrasting. Overall the appear- 
ance of our homes is becoming more 
restful and harmonious. 


I sometimes think we go off the 
deep end on certain ideas, which quick- 
ly become architectural cliches. I feel 
this way about picture windows. Now- 
adays any large piece of glass used in 
a home suddenly becomes a picture win- 
dow. Obviously it should frame a pleas- 
ant view and not a neighbor’s garage. 
Improper use has placed many families 
in gold-fish bowls which result in 
drawn draperies 24 hours a day. Prob- 
ably the slick-paper home magazines 
have fostered these ideas of separate 
and unrelated designs. 


Danger of Imitation 


Seeing is believing, or should I say— 
Monkey See—Monkey Do. This is true 
of all of us. Unless we see certain meth- 
ods applied and applied to our own ad- 
vantage we refuse to believe they can 
be to our advantage. Perhaps the trick 
is in making the public see them. 


For the past few years I have par- 
ticipated in the Chicagoland Home and 
Home Furnishings Festivals. I learned a 
lot from them. Most important. I be- 
lieve I have learned first-hand what 
the average Mr. and Mrs. American is 
looking for in a home. Here were splen- 
did opportunities to sift the comments 
of thousands of people as they were 
exposed to new ideas and new mate- 
rials. The houses were built with an 
eye to what the public would like to 
see were they not affected too much 
by tradition, budget and impractical 
ideas—picked up by God knows where. 


Above all, they want their homes to 
perform realistically. They want rooms 
to mean room for all. They don’t par- 
ticularly want them labeled. They de- 
mand they serve many purposes . . . 
call them family rooms, multi-purpose 
rooms, activity rooms, call them what 
vou may, but the rooms must work. 
They must give room for a family to 
be a family and to serve the habits of 
the families who will do their living 
there. 

I don't believe any trend we are ex- 
periencing today is a mere flair of the 
times. I sincerely believe that for the 
first time we are developing a simpli- 
fication that will shelter Mr. Jones in 
a home that will let Mr. Jones live like 
Mr. Jones should live. And Mr. Brown 
will live like Mr. Brown. We are reach- 
ing the point where we are not afraid 
to live like individuals and we are not 
afraid not to copy Mr. Jones or Mr. 
Smith if we don't want to. 
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Clients Control 


In the final analysis it is the architect's 
clients who control the trend of archi- 
tecture. The client—God Bless him— 
has a power all his own . . . the purch- 
asing power. It is what he sees, what 
he reads, what he wants that controls 
today’s architecture. Say what they will 
about Mr. Blandings and his dream 
house, the architect can’t help but feel 
grateful to him... he at least let people 
know there was such a creature as an 
architect. 

It is a healthy sign to my way of 
thinking if a client comes to me WITH- 
OUT a sketch of another person’s home. 
Then and there I know he is on my 
side. He is looking for a home of his 
own—one designed to meet the needs 
of his family. Yes, it is a healthy sign 
... Ве is looking for an architect. 

In closing I should like to quote a 
favorite of mine — those wonderful 
words of Daniel Burnham, one of the 
master architects. 


“Make no little plans; they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood and probably 
themselves will not be realized. 

“Make big plans; aim high in hope 
and work, remembering that a noble 
logical diagram once recorded will nev- 
er die, but long after we are gone will 
be a living thing—asserting itself with 
evergrowing insistency. Remember that 
our sons and grandsohs are going to 
do work that would stagger us. Let 
your watchword be order and your 
beacon beauty." 


ASCE DINNER MEETING 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS will hear a lecture on 
"The Architectural-Engineering Story 
of General Motors Technical Center," 
delivered by Robert F. Hastings, A.LA., 
vice-president of Smith, Hinchman & 
Grylls, Inc., architects and engineers, in 
the auditorium of The Engineering So- 
ciety of Detroit, 100 Farnsworth Ave- 
nue in Detroit, at 8:00 p.m., Friday, Feb- 
ruary 22. 


The lecture, which will be free and 
open to the public, will be proceded by 
a subseription dinner in the same build- 
ings, to which guests are invited. Res- 
ervations should be made by calling 
ESD not later than Wednesday, Feb. 20. 


The GM Technical Center was de- 
signed by Eero Saarinen and Associates, 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Architects 
and Engineers. Bryant & Detwiler were 
general contractors. 


Hastings, a member of the Detroit 
Chapter, The American Institute of 
Architects, graduated from the Univers- 
ity of Illinois in 1937 and began with 
S. H. & G. in their structural engineer- 
ing department the same year. He was 
project director of the GM Technical 
Center. His talk will cover the various 
phases of planning, design and construc- 
tion of the center, which, after its re- 
cent completion, created nationwide in- 
terest and was published extensively in 
the architectural press. 


SAARINEN TO EUROPE 


EERO SAARINEN, president of the 
Detroit Chapter of The American In- 
stitute of Architects, has been appointed 
a consultant on the new UNESCO build- 
ing to be erected in Paris, France. The 
building is to be a permanent head- 
quarters for the UNESCO organiza- 
tion, which carries on a program sim- 
ilar to UN but on a smaller scale. 


The building is to cost approximately 
$6,000,000 and is to be located just south 
of Ecole Militaire in Paris. 

Architect for the project is M. Beau- 
douin, of Paris, who will have two con- 
sultants — one an English architect, 
Howard Robertson, and the other Saar- 
inen, representing the United States. 


The consultants’ work with the prin- 
ciptal architect will be limited to two 
weeks during the preparation of pre- 
liminary plans. After these prelimin- 
aries have been prepared they will be 
reviewed by an international commit- 
tee of five architects, of whom Le Cor- 
busier of France is the only one so far 
appointed. 


Saarinen will leave for Paris on Feb- 
ruary 2 and will return about Febru- 
ary 24. 


ADVERTISING PACKAGE 


Official publications of architectural 
organizations in four states have band- 
ed together to offer an advertising 
“package” on a regional basis that will 
reach registered architects in Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York — 
a majority of the nation’s planning pro- 
fession, who do sixty per cent of the 
construction projects. 

Meeting in Cleveland last week, were 
Talmage C. Hughes of Detroit, publish- 
er of the Monthly Bulletin, Michigan 
Society of Architects; Julian Kahle, 
Buffalo, Empire State Architect; Charl- 


es Burns, Cleveland, Ohio Architect, 
and John MeKee, Pittsburgh, Тһе 
Charette. 


“No changes in publication or editor- 
ial policies are contemplated,” it was 
explained by Hughes, who added that, 
“each publication will maintain its 
identity while simplifying the placing 
and processing of advertising directed 
to architects, effecting a considerable 
saving to national advertisers.” 


Bulletin: 


The Bulletin gets better each issue, 
is entertaining now as well as inform- 
ative. It little resembles the house organ 
style d’outre temps. 

I liked “Give ME a House I can Hide 
in!” I still have a foible for the old- 
time BIG house. My hiding is done in a 
ground-floor library or the adjoining 
smaller study. A fireplace in the former 
aids the heating plant when needed, 
but is not often lighted as I do not like 
overheated houses. 

Professor emeritus 
Gaum, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Carl Gilbert 
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LYLE J. WALKER SAND & GRAVEL 


WASHED SAND, STONE, PROCESSED ROAD GRAVEL 


JORDAN 4-5925 


21040 COOLIDGE HIGHWAY, DETROIT 35 LINCOLN 4-2065 


SCHOOL CHALKBOARDS 
CHURCH . ў CORKBOARDS 
LABORATOny Furniture & Equipment WINDOW SHADES 


LIBRARY DARKENING SHADES 


POM-McFATE 
COMPANY 


Contractors for 


WE STOCK 


TOwnsend 8-9231 WE INSTALL 


B. F. FARNELL COMPANY 


435 W. SEVEN MILE ROAD (Between Woodward and John Rj 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 


Special Architectural Woodwork 


n the 


Ford Motor Engineering Annex 


GREEN "EZY-RASE' NUCITE CHALKBOARDS 


Over 150 Installations in Michigan During the Past 12 Years 
Has Proven the Quality of This Material 


ALUMINUM FRAMING & CORK BULLETIN BOARDS 


Cafeteria & Private Dining Room 


Specialists Іп Fine Woodwork 
for Over 36 Years 


MAXINE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


St. Clair Shores, Michigan 


PENINSULAR SLATE CO. 


Michigan Representative New York Silicate Book Slate Co. 


Office and Warehouse 
712 Amsterdam Avenue TR. 5-4301 Detroit 2, Michigan 


5222 ST. JEAN AVENUE 
WAlnut 1-1073 Detroit 13, Mich. 


FLOOR COVERING AND ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTORS | 


9910-30 DEXTER BOULEVARD 


TOwnsend 8-2470 


Detroit 6, Mich. 


LAKEVIEW i-5100 
LAKEVIEW 1-6160 


Dueweke-Heckinger Electric Co. 


^ 
OVER 30 YEARS OF 
INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 
AND 
INSTITUTIONAL INSTALLATIONS 
ж 


Garbe Roofing & Sheet Metal Works 


ROOFING & SHEET METAL WORK ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


Industrial — Commercial — Domestic 


ON 
MAXINE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
e 


3401 GRANDY AVENUE 
Detroit 7, Michigan 
LO. 7-2050 


11837 HARPER AVENUE 
DETROIT 13, MICH. 


ARCHITECT OF THE MONTH .:o м. sauer 
KEE 


Born January 30th, 1892, at Horton, 
Kansas. 

Attended St. Leo's Parochial School and 
was graduated from Horton High School 
in 1910. 

University of Illinois, Class of 1914, 
Batchelor of Science in Architecture. Sup- 
ervising Architects Office, University of 
Illinois, 1912-1913. 

Designer for V. Bauer and Sons, Horton, 
Kansas, 1914-1916. 

Co-Founder of Alpha Rho Chi Fratern- 
ity 1914, and First National President, 
1914-1915. 

United States Navy, Officers’ Material 
School, 1917. Chief Draftsman, George W. 
Graves, 1917-1922. 

Associate; Stratton and Snyder, 1922- 
1925. 

Entered own practice in July, 1925. 

Member Engineering Society of Detroit. 

Director of Michigan Engineering So- 
ciety. 

Affiliate Council E.S.D. 

Member Detroit Chapter American In- 
stitute of Architects, and Chairman of 
Committee on Professional Practice, 1941- 
1947. Chairman Committee on Public Re- 
lations, 1951-1952. 

Author “Standards of Professional Con- 
duct" and “Office Practice." 

Director and Secretary of the Michigan 
Society of Architects, 1949-1950; President, 
1951-1952. 

President Detroit Illini Club, 1925-1931. 
Director of Pilgrim Investors, 1947-1951. 

Committee on University Architecture, 
University of Illinois Alumni Association, 
1942. 

Member of American Legion. 

Registered in Michigan, Illinois, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Minnesota, Massachus- 
etts, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

N.C.A.R.B. Certificate Number 1678. 
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Saint Joseph's Home for Aged is an 
unusual building, in that it combines 
the full facilities for a home for aged 
with that of a community of religious, 
which latter attend to the needs of the 
aged guests. The first unit, housing 
only the aged, was completed in 1937, 
while the chapel-convent, as an addition 
to the original facilities, was completed 
in 1951. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


HOME FOR 


In this building the guests are afford- 
ed full facilities for recreation, most 
comfortable living, and opportunity is 
given all to practice their own religious 
beliefs. The building has a capacity for 
eighty guests and not less than 35 for 
the Community of Religious, which 
latter facility is apart from the Home. 
There is an oratory in connection with 
the chapel. 


The building is fully air-conditioned 
through means of panel heating and 
cooling to suit the requirements and 


RECREATIO 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


AGED, 


comforts of the occupants. Inter-com- 
munication is provided between the two 
facilities, 


Much research was attached to the 
construction of the building. Herein 
was developed a method of sound non- 
conduction for masonry partitions 
through means of a specially designed 
aggregate mortar. In addition, a spe- 
cially designed fireproof and waterproof 
enclosure for blanket insulation was 
developed, so made necessary because 
of thin spandrel walls and the extreme 


M (BELOW) 


DETROIT, 
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MICHIGAN 


high heat required by occupants of the 
building. Such design eliminated usual 
wall condensation. Such type of insula- 
tion was not in use prior and, because 
of this specific installation, manufactur- 
ers have since used the type developed 
for this structure. 


Тһе building is of contemporary de- 
sign and well suited to the occupants 
of the building. 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY CAFETERIA, 


The cafeteria and kitchen are con- 
structed within a large area of the 
Dearborn Engineering Laboratory An- 
nex. The cafeteria has a capacity of 500 
at one sitting, and 1600 meals may be 
served during a nominal lunch period. 


Adjacent to the cafeteria is the serving 
area, and an ultra modern kitchen 68” 
x 72' in size. The kitchen is located be- 
tween the cafeteria and three private 
dining rooms, one of which is used for 
conference luncheons by Ford engineer- 


CAFETERIA 
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ELOOR PLAN 


KETENEN, 


ing executives. 
The decor of the well lighted cafe- 
teria contains restful color combina- 


tions, accented by draperies in compli- 
mentary colors. No expense has been 
spared in the design of the serving and 


[PREPARATION 


PRIVATE DINING ROOMS, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


kitchen equipment in providing the 
very best in efficiency and labor-saving 
devices. The kitchen is entirely all- 
electrie, and of special interest is the 
installation of garbage disposers in each 
department of the kitchen. Adequate 


food refrigeration includes walk-in box- 
es, with a special deep freeze unit, 
where frozen food is stored. The sys- 
tem of lighting is fluorescent and re- 
cessed units. A 300 КУА substation was 
installed for the project. 


CONFERENCE PRIVATE DINING ROOM 


The cafeteria, kitchen and private 
dining rooms are all fully air-condi- 
tioned for summer and winter. 

The cafeteria has been publicized as 
one of the best in the Ford system. 
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The Staff and Service Building is a 
combination of nurses' personnel, a 
nursery and recreation units. During 
their training period the nurses super- 
vise all activities of children from age 
3 upwards. This building is one of the 
few such buildings in the nation so 
dedicated. 

The building contains a large play 
room, water play pool, psychoanalysis 
department, snack room and utility 
rooms on the ground floor. The first 
floor contains a large lounge, confer- 
ence room, offices, auxiliary kitchen, 
dining room, nursery and sleep rooms. 

The second floor is devoted entirely 
to private rooms and dormitories for 
the training personnel. 

By reason of precedent already es- 
tablished through existing buildings, 
the design of the building follows close- 
ly those of the buildings already 
erected. 

Heating is supplied through a cen- 
tral plant located some distance away. 


MAX WE E.L-E-M'E-NT-A-R Y: 3$ CONUS. 


This school building is one recently 
completed to serve the greatly expand- 
ing population of the City of Saint 
Clair Shores in suburban Detroit. An- 
other building to serve the same dis- 
trict is currently under construction. 


This building contains twelve class- 
rooms, together with.activities, kinder- 
garten and multi-purpose: room. Of- 
fices, adequate storage space and teach- 
ers’ rooms are provided. 


АП classrooms have exposed walls 
of light weight concrete aggregate ma- 
terials with acoustical ceilings. Light 
directional type of glass block has been 
used throughout to provide eye com- 
fort. 


The building contains all modern 
school facilities and equipment. 
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The building constructed for Grin- 
nell Brothers was one of the first con- 
crete structures in Detroit. The system 
was then known as the Kahn System of 
Reinforcement, and preceded by a score 
of years the design of concrete struc- 
tures. 

The work of this alteration was a dif- 
ficult engineering problem. Inasmuch 
as the floor dimension of the original 
building was only 60 feet on Woodward 
Avenue, during the course of construc- 
tion it was necessary that the store be 
maintained in full operation in all de- 
partments. The most important phase 
of the alteration was the removal of 
first floor columns and the shoring up 
of the entire main facade preparatory 
to the placement of the new cantilever 
girders and columns. 

During the course of construction it 
was discovered that bases of structural 
steel columns had deteriorated to such 
an extent that entire new column bases 
and column reinforcement was neces- 
sary throughout the entire structure. 

Three additional stories were added 
above the roof to house an elevator 
penthouse, storage room and main tele- 
phone switchboard area. 

The main facade of the building for 
its first two stories is Ebony granite 
with structural steel trim. The show 
windows are a departure from the con- 
ventional, and because of their size 
required special lighting. 

Complete new mechanical systems 
were installed. 


FRANK CHRISTOPHER COOK 
RESIDENCE, FAIRWAY DRIVE, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


This residence is of the traditional 


type, and throughout the years has 


grown more livable. 


An unusual circumstance of this 
building is the fact that the area below 
the property was underlain with a bed 
of quicksand, necessitating a founda- 


tion of non-conventional design. 
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THE FOLLOWING FIRMS ARE IDENTIFIED WITH THE WORK FEATURED 


SAINT JOSEPH'S HOME 


WILLIAM BORTOLOTTI & SONS 
CHISSUS CONSTRUCTION CO. 
CINDER BLOCK, INC. 
GIBRALTAR FLOORS, INC. 
HAMILL ELECTRIC CO. 

ROBERT HUTTON & CO. INC. 
MAJOR HEATING CO. 

N. Н. MALOW СО. 

MEIER CUT STONE CO. 
PENINSULAR SLATE CO. 
POM-McFATE CO. 

J. W. ROLLINSON CO. 
SCHROEDER PAINT & GLASS CO. 
STEEL SASH ERECTING CO. 
FREDERIC B. STEVENS, INC. 
TURNER-BROOKS, INC. 

LYLE J. WALKER SAND & GRAVEL 
WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO. 


WHITCOMB-BAUER FLOORING, INC. 


ZONOLITE CO, 


GRINNELL BROTHER'S STORE 


THE DUNN-RAINEY CO. 

ROBERT HUTTON & CO., INC. 
MAJOR HEATING CO. 
MOYNAHAN BRONZE CO. INC. 
RESTRICK LUMBER CO. 

J. W. ROLLINSON CO. 

SERVICE ART PLASTERING CO. 
TURNER-BROOKS, INC. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
B AND L ELECTRIC CO. 
CINDER BLOCK, INC. 
WALTER L. COUSE & CO. 
DOUGLAS-CLOUD CO. 


GARBE ROOFING & SHEET METAL 
WORKS 


GIBRALTAR FLOORS, INC. 

M. DEN BRAVEN CO. 
WALLACE CANDLER, INC. 
HORN FUEL & SUPPLY CO. 
PAGE PLUMBING & HEATING CO. 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS CO. 
POM-McFATE CO. 

RESTRICK LUMBER CO. 

J. W. ROLLINSON CO, 

W. F. SCHAIBLEY CO. 
SERVICE ART PLASTERING CO. 
F. M. SIBLEY LUMBER CO. 
STEEL SASH ERECTING CO. 


MAXINE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
WILLIAM BORTOLOTTI & SONS 

J. D. CANDLER ROOFING CO., INC. 
CENTURY BRICK CO. 

DUNN-RAINEY CO. 
DUEWEKE-HECKINGER ELECTRIC CO. 
HORN FUEL & SUPPLY CO. 
MULCAHY & COLLINS 

PENINSULAR SLATE CO. 

J. L. PETERS CO. 

ROHN FIREPROOFING CO. 

J. W. ROLLINSON CO. 

FREDERIC B. STEVENS, INC. 
WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO. 
WHITCOMB-BAUER FLOORING, INC. 
W. WILBUR WHITE 


SARAH FISHER & 

ST. VINCENT'S HOME 
BOSTON TILE & TERRAZZO CO. 
BRAUN LUMBER CO. 

CINDER BLOCK, INC. 

H. H. DICKINSON CO. 
DUNN-RAINEY CO. 

B. F. FARNELL CO. 

GRACE HARBOR LUMBER CO. 
HORN FUEL & SUPPLY CO. 

N. H. MALOW CO. 

JOHN A. MERCIER BRICK CO. 
L. L. McCONACHIE CO. 

J. L. PETERS CO. 

RESTRICK LUMBER CO. 

J. W. ROLLINSON CO. 
SCHROEDER PAINT & SLASS CO. 
SERVICE ART PLASTERING CO. 


FREDERIC B. STEVENS, INC. 

J. A. UTLEY CO. 

LYLE J. WALKER SAND & GRAVEL 
WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO. 
WHITCOMB-BAUER FLOORING, INC. 


ZONOLITE CO. 
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In EARLY 1949 Mr. S. N. Shell, Chief Engineer of the Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. contacted us relative to a specially constructed alumi- 
num window screen which would swing open similar to a door for 
convenience in window washing, yet the screen had to be readily 
removable for winter storage. We went to work on the Statler pro- 
blem as we do on all our jobs, and now the Statler Hotel in Buffalo 
is equipped with Kaufmann Custom-Made Aluminum Screens em- 
bodying all of the features which Mr. Shell, as Chief Engineer, 
desired. 


N. H. 
MALOW 
CO. 


Kaufmann specializes in the big jobs. M. V. NOECKER, 
President 
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Wall Closet Fittings, Chair Carriers, 
Floor & Roof Drains, Greaseptors & Solids Interceptors 


CHICAGO FAUCET CO. SERVICE ART PLASTERING CO. 


The, imate Рашев! LATHING, PLASTERING & ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTORS 
W. D. ALLEN MFG. CO. 

Fire Protection Equipment 4612 Woodward Avenue 
IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. Detroit, І, Michigan 

Watrous Flush Valves and Soap Dispensers TEmple 3-9013 
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ARCHITECT ARTHUR H. MESSING, 
A.LA., was the speaker at a meeting of 
the Junior Section of The Engineering 
Society of Detroit at ESD headquarters 
in the Rackham building, Detroit, Jan- 
uary 23 at 8:00 p.m. 

In speaking on “Your New Home," 
the architect Messing gave pointers on 
what to look for in buying a house. 
Information on such matters as loca- 
tion, style, and size as they affect the 
$10,000 and $20,000 house was given. 

Messing, who has designed many 
houses in the Detroit area, was gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan, 
College of Architecture and Design in 
1935. He began his professional career 
in the offices of such Detroit architects 
as Albert Kahn; Smith, Hinchman & 
Grylls; Saarinen & Saarinen; Ralph R. 
Calder, and H. E. Beyster & Associates. 
At present he is associate member of 
the Beyster organization and project 
director for the firm. 

* * Ж 

Former Michigan Architect, WIL- 
LIAM H. REID, JR., А.1.А., has recent- 
ly established his offices at 938 Lafay- 
ette St, Denver, Col, where he will 
carry on a general practice of archi- 
tecture. 

Reid received his B.S. in architecture 
from the University of Michigan, where 
he was a member of Delta Phi fra- 
ternity. He is past president of Rotary 
Club, city council and Chamber of Com- 
merce in Billings, Mont, a member of 
the Michigan Society of Architects and 
The American Institute of Architects. 
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Office and Shop 


100 West Pleasant 
River Rouge 18, Mich. 


Vinewood 1-6230 
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prepare food that pleases patrons! 


Here is the cooking equipment at Chimes For clubs, hotels and restaurants, gas- 
Restaurant, in the Farwell Building. fired equipment is overwhelmingly 
Shown are four hotel ranges, two hotel preferred. It is fast, easily and accurately 
broilers, one fryer and two bake ovens. controlled, instantly responsive to the 
All are gas-fired. chef’s wishes—and economical. 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 


An Established Dealer MANUFACTURERS OF 
CINDER CONCRETE MASONRY UNITS 


C i C lete Li All 
arrying a Complete Line of SINCE 1923 


Masonry and Plastering Materials 


CONTROLLED QUALITY 


Distributors of Concrete Masonry Reinforcing 


HORN FUEL & SUPPLY CO. ӨО — scu 


9133 Hubbell Ave., Detroit 28 VErmont 8-2200 9143 HUBBELL AVE. 
11841 Kercheval Ave., Detroit 14 VAlley 2-4450 DETROIT 28 VErmont 8-3200 


The Octagon 
1741 New York Ave, 
Washington,D.C, 


ETAL WALLS 


for INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
ALUMINUM, STAINLESS or GALVANIZED STEEL 


The trend in modern building is to this permanent, economical, 
quickly erected wall construction. In the past ten years Mahon 
Insulated Metal Walls have been employed in the construction 
of every conceivable type of building up to and including great 
power houses and complete industrial plants like the one illus- 
trated below, in which 127,600 sq. ft. of exterior wall surface 
and all coping, flashing, еіс., are aluminum. Mahon Insulated 
Metal Walls are available in two "Field Constructed" types, and 
in two types of "Prefabricated Panels", flush, ribbed, or fluted 
exterior. Walls of the "Field Constructed" type may be erected 
up to fifty feet in height without horizontal joints—a feature of 
Mahon walls which is particularly desirable in power house con- 
struction where high expanses of unbroken wall surface are often 
unavoidable. Mahon Prefabricated Insulated Metal Wall Panels, 
ready for rapid erection in the field, can be furnished in any 
length up to thirty feet. All Mahon wall plates and panels are one 
foot wide. These Mahon Insulated Metal Walls, together with a 
Mahon Steel Deck Roof, provide the ultimate in economy, per- 
e manence, and fire-safety in modern construction. See Sweet's 
FLUSH, RIB B ED, or FLUTED Files for complete information including Specifications, or 
write for Catalog No. B-52-B. 


Over-all "U" Factor of Various Types is Equivalent 
to or Better than Conventional 16^" Masonry Wall 


THE ES: NNI OU N COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Mich. * Chicago 4, lll. * Representatives in Principal Cities 


Monvfacturers of Insulated Metal Walls; Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions, and 
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Permanent Concrete Floor Forms; Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and 


Underwriters' Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters. 


Mahon Insulated Metal Walls employed in construc- 
tion of a new plont for Ford Motor Compony in 
Cleveland, Ohio. F. A. Foirbrother end Geo. H. 

Miehls, Architect-Engineer. Albert Kohn Asso- 
pes Architects ond Engineers, Inc., Consultants. 
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